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BecAusE Scripture ts our best guide, and the practice of the 
Christian church for the first fifteen centuries, from the cruci- 
fixion till the age of Calvin, the best commentary on its text, 
we believe. episcopacy to be of divine origin. Till the 
Reformer of Geneva, with his coadjutors Farel and Viret, 
procured the expulsion of Balma, their last Bishop, the mon- 
strous doctrines had never been heard of among Christians, 
that laymen were to exercise authority with the members of 
the priesthood, or that all priests were equal, and in fact, that 
the Apostles and their successors had been wrong. The prac- 
tice of the Apostles was the law of Christ. They censured, 
confirmed, ordained. Polycarp, Ignatius, Clemens, and 
others, maintained episcopal authority over their fellow Chris- 
tians while the Apostles were still alive. We have no records 
whatever, we have not the least shadow of evidence to prove 
to us that episcopacy was an innovation, an intrusion, or an 
usurpation. ‘The testimony of all history is so express and 
decisive, that after an impartial examination of every objection 
No, 241, Vol. 54, June, 1818. U 
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290 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


invented within the last three certuries, we should be con- 
tented to rest the cause of the establishment on this in:moveable 
column alone, independent of every question on the expe- 
diency and necessity of episcopal government. Indeed, the 
defenders of our church are only right when they advocate her 
sacred cause on this high vantage ground. If episcopacy be 
maintained because it is useful, and therefore expedient, that 
utility and expediency may be doubted or denied, it becomes 
a mere political question, and the establishment might be 
justly considered as the creature of government, and its 
Bishops as its subordinate officers. But if we stand on the 
firm rock of Scripture, and boldly and conscientiously declare 
our conviction in this age of error and indecision, that episco- 
pacy is the appointment of God; that the church has equal 
claims to our allegiance, whether united with the state, or 
divested of its protection, then alone are we safe. Christ 
gifted his Apostles with authority, and in all ages this autho- 
rity has been exerted by the higher order of the Christian 
priesthood, whether surnamed Apostles, Bishops, or Presbyters. 
The Deacon was condemned who usurped the presbyteral 
office; the priest was condemned in the first ages who 
attempted to usurp the power of his superior in confirming, 
ordaining, or judging. Every law continues in force.so long 
only as the reason exists for which that law was originally 
instituted: the law of God, which appointed the gradations of 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, is as necessary at present to the 
unity of the church, and the maintenance of truth, as in the 
apostolic age; and we receive it, therefore, and obey it, and 
would wish to live and die inthat communion of Christians 
where this law has been observed, when the credentials of the 
minister are clear, the Sacraments duly administered, and all 
the doctrines of the Gospel enforced in their pristiue purity. 
Episcopacy, therefore, claims the allegiance of Christians 
as the appointment of God. But as our legislature decided 
that there is a compact, either express or implied, between 
the King and the people, when no such compact was actually 
made, so, in a certain sense, a compact exists between 
the heads of a church, and its Christian members. We have 
no reason to apprehend that the church of England will ever 
embrace the errors and superstitions which have disgraced the 
church of Rome, and compelled the conscientious and inquiring 
Christian to forsake its communion. Nothing, in the present 
state of our country, will more contribute to the alienation of 
the public mind from the cause of the establishment, than 
Amperfections on the part of its authorized Governors. The 
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Sotinian may dispute, the Methodist may declaim, the Catholic 
may deride, the Infidel may ridicule the claims of our church 
to the attachment Of our countrymen ; but their efforts will be 
useless, if the Bishops continue, as they have hitherto done, 
to demand the confidence of the people, from their learning, 
talents, and general character. 

These were our reflections when we read the advertisement, 
announcing the publication of the Life of the late Bishop of 
Landaff: and. in pursuing the train of thought originating in 
this circumstance, we could not but form to ourselves some 
idea of what a Bishop ought to be in this age of innovation 
and schism. So much depends on personal character, that 
we apprehended the publication of the Life of Dr. Watson 
would strengthen the cause of the church, if he should appear 
to be what might have been required. If, on the contrary, he 
should have forgotten the duties of his high station, and 
degraded his venerable office, incalculable injury might be the 
result. The world regards the conduct of men in authority 
with a jealous eye; and every defect in the ruler, is an argu- 
ment for disaffection and hostility among the governed. 

A Bishop, says the great exemplar of the heads of churches, 
must be blameless. ‘The word in the original signifies, one 
that cannot be reproached ; to whom nothing can be objected, 
one who fulfils all his duties, without the possibility of blame 
being attached to him. The whole tenor of the life of an 
English Bishop should be such as to excite and preserve the 
respect of the people. His youth should be distinguished by 
literary eminence and regulated conduct. Influence in society 
isnot obtained by the mere possession of rank or office, it 
grows and strengthens with the age and character of the person 
who is elevated: early eminenee, therefore, at school and 
college, has generally been considered indispensable to the 
attainment of high dignities. If the future Bishop, after this 
early distinction among his competitors, leaves the University 
to undertake the care of a parish, or the charge of a noble 
pupil, he is equally exemplary as a parish priest, or as a faithful 
tutor. He avoids as much as possible trivial studies, party 
disputes, or the least appearance of encouragement to those 
regularities which are not actually vicious, but which debase 
the firm tone of the mind, and are sanctioned by the appro- 
bation of the gay and fashionable. He is required to be absent 
from the Sunday lounge, the clamour of a horse race, the 
billiard room, the opera, and others of this nature, not because 
we can allege immorality, but because attendance on such 


‘™musements is inconsistent and inexpedient. The most 
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trifling of the admirers of these things.are astonished and 
offended when a clergyman appears among them. Grave, 
tranquil, and dignified, the Christian and the scholar is 
required to pass such pursuits as inferior and unworthy, 
Neither does he degrade his office by complying with the reli- 
gious novelties of the day: religion has its fashions and its 
seasons. He neither declaims at a Bible Society, nor. intrudes 
his oficious zeal on the parish of his brother. Auxious to 
comply with the routine of his known and written duties, he 
avoids offence and reproach by calm, pious, exact fulfilment 
of all that is demanded by the people, over whom he spiritually 
presides, or by the episcopal authority to which he has sworn 
obedience. If he reside in College after his degree, he is 
studious to repress, in the Universities, all tendency to insub- 
ordination and breach of discipline among the junior mem- 
bers: he is steadily opposed to the novelties, rashness, or 
innovation of the younger resident masters and fellows of Col- 
leyes. Whatever office he may fill, he is chiefly distinguished 
by a sincere and sacred love for the spirit and meaning of the 
statutes, without resigning his judgment or principles. For 
every clause we now use, we could refer to the early life of the 
most eminent characters on the episcopal bench. In every 
station they have acted on these principles. Calmly, consti- 
tutionally, loyally, and zealously attached to the institutions of 
their country, they have benefited the church, preserved their 
independence, and raised themselves by their silent, unosten- 
tatious merit to the highest honours and rewards of their 
profession. 

In what should the blamelessness of a Bishop consist, when 
thus elevated above his former brethren? It 1s useless to 
speak of their private lives ; personal religion is demanded and 
implied, and never have any body of men been more illustrious 
than the heads of the English church; the question is, what 
is required of them as spiritual rulers, and as temporal peers / 

General residence in his diocese, easy access to all his 
brethren, favourable notice of the most active and Zealous, oF 
aged curutes : active opposition to all plans of religious good 
which agitate the public mind, without producing corres- 
ponding attachment to the establishment, as the cause of true 
religion is in England identified with the support of the 
charch ; and zeal for the former is the same as zeal for the 
latter. In the questions which divide the clergy, he must act 
decidedly and firmly, avoiding useless offence. Where every 
action of public men is misinterpreted and defamed, the grew 
secret of effectually serving the church and the country, is 















































avoid all unnecessary interference om disputed points ; to act 
with the whole church, and keep in the marked, well-defined, 
required routine of duty, never deviating from it but ‘on 
important Ovcasions, Imperiously requiring interference and 
ACUVITY. 

As a temporal peer, a Bishop is undoubtedly called upon to 
avoid the imputation of a mere party man. Conscientiously 
attached to the constitution and to peace, he is required to 

support the government of his country on all occasions, as 
~anuch as he possibly can. He is never to oppose, but when 
compelled by an apparent necessity. Though he is not 
excluded by any law from participating in every question 
agitated by the’ House of Peers, the respect due to his high 
office is much increased by abstaining frony party questions 
and unimportant debates. On all occasions where the 
interests, the doctrines, the discipline, or the enemies of the 
ehurch are concerned, he is called upon to attend in his place. 
His duties, in short, may be summed up in disinterested, 
silent vigilance, in exemplarity of life, and regard for the 
opinion of the generality in things lawful and honest, but not 
expedient, beyond what is required of others, whether laity or 
clergy. He is to unite the good qualities demanded of the 
priest of God, the conscientious patriot, the hospitable 
nobleman, the active magistrate. Ele is the prince of his 
diocese. His actions, words, and habits, should be thase of 
areligious prince, answerable to God only for his conduct, 
vet unwilling to offend the weakest of his brethren. Such 
have been the Bishops: of England. They have preserved the 
honour of the church in her prosperity, they have suffered 
with that church in her adversity. They are by no means 
uncommon characters, for we could point out many now. on 
the bench, distinguished from school and ‘college, through all 
the gradations of their profession, till they adorn with their 
Virtues the iHustrious bench they so much deserved. Peace 
be within their walls, and prosperity within their palaces. 

It would be presumptuous to.attempt in this manner .an 
imperfect delineation of the duties required of a Bishop, if 
these reflections had not obtruded themselves on the appear 
anee of the advertisement announcing the publication of this 
book. We perused the work with eagerness, and we shall 
Submit the result of an impartial and candid consideration of 
ts contents, in remarks on the early lite of Bishop Watson, 
his private character and opinions, his conduct as. a Bishop, 
aud his conduct as a peer. 

Bishop Watson was the son of a- schoolmaster at Heversham, 
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291 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


in Westmoreland. He was sent to the University as a sizer of 
Trinity, supported by an exhibition of fifty pounds a year in 
the nift of the school. The small patrimony left him by his 
father amounted only to three hundred pounds. Such were the 
slender means with which he began life ; his fortune continually 
improved ; he lived in comparative splendour; he died a rich 
man, anda Bishop. It is only by surveying the history of a 
man’s life, from the beginning to the conclusion, that we can 
justly pronounce him successful or unsuccessful. One of the 
most objectionable features in the character of the eminently 
learned, useful, yet imperfect and reprehensible man, whose 
life we are considering, is a perpetual complaint of his station 
in society. How many thousands of good and great men have 
pined in solitude and retirement, equal in talents, knowledge, 
and ambition, to this aspiring and discontented prelate. His 
happiness was poisoned for the last thirty years of a long 
life. If we are sent into this world to secure our present, as 
well as our future happiness ; if a contented mind is the great 
mean of attaining present happiness, and the lives of others 
are intended for the improvement of ourselves, the life of the 
late Bishop of Landaff contains one of the most important 
lessons ever delivered tosociety. Disgraced neither by impru- 
dence, irregularity, nor vice ; rising by his merits from the 
very lowest step in his profession to the rank of a peer in 
parliament ; blessed with genius and kuowledge, and all the 
resources of an active and well-furnished mind: venerated by 
the community for his defences of religion, and abounding in 
wealth in the very place oi his nativity, the stranger who 
could penetrate the bitterness of the heart, would have envied 
his lot, and declared him a happy man. Alas! the worm was 
at the root: his knowledge became useless, and in spite of 
his assumed composure and philosophy, his life was wretched. 

We are sensible that we are anticipating the narrative of 
this interesting story : but we had perused the work with great 
care, and on opening the volume for the second time to note the 
peculiar circumstances which might suggest remark, we were 
forcibly struck with the account the autobiographer has given 
us of his origin and patrimony. ‘To proceed with his story— 
as an undergraduate he was distinguished from the very 
commencement of his residence at Cambridge ; the following 
anecdote is amusing and characteristic. 


‘© Tt was then the custom in Trinity College, (I am sorry it is not 
the custom still,) for all the undergraduates to attend immediately 
after morning prayers the college-lecturers at different tables in the 
hall, during term time. The lecturers explained to their respective 
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classes certain books, such as Puffendorf de officio Hominis et civis, 
Clarke on the Attributes, Locke’s Essay, Duncan's Logic, &c. and 
once a week the head-lecturer examined all the students. The ques- 
tion put to me by the head-lecturer was, whether Clarke had demon- 
strated the absurdity of an infinite succession of changeable and 
dependent beings? I answered, with blushing hesitation, Non. The 
head-lecturer, Brocket, with great good nature, mingled with no 
small surprise, encouraged me to give my reasons for thinking so, 
] stammered out in barbarous Latin, (for the examination was in that 
language,) that Clarke had enquired into the origin of series which, 
zing from the supposition eternal, could have no origin; and into 
the first term of a series which, being from the supposition infinite, 
could have no first.”’ 


This circumstance obtained him much celebrity: but he 
was not contented with any equivocal and flashy reputation. 
Though he associated with convivial men, with idle fellow- 
commoners, and other persons of fortune, their manners 
never subdued his prudence. 


‘‘ Thad strong ambition,” (are his own words,) ‘‘ to be distin- 
guished, and was sensible that, though wealth might plead an excuse 
for idleness, extravagance, or folly in others, the want of wealth 
could plead none for me.” 


He persevered, therefore, in the University studies with 
exemplary patience and success. 


“ T thought I never entirely understood a proposition in any part of 
mathematics or natural philosophy, till I was able,in a solitary walk, 
obstipo capite, atque exporrecto lalello, to draw the scheme in my 
head, and go through every step of the demonstration without book, 
or pen, and paper.” 


The difficulty of this process can only be conceived by those 
who have gone through the routine of the course of study 
required by the University of Cambridge. He was often 
stopped, as might have been expected, three days at one step 
of a problem. The strength of mind inevitably induced by 
this mode of study, was much increased by his perseverance in 
the best classical reading, by committing to memory the pas- 
sages which pleased him, and by deep metaphysical thinking, 
of which a curious specimen is given. (P. 26, &c.) The con- 
sequence of this severe discipline might have been anticipated. 
He was declared the second wrangler of his year, and asserts 
that he ought to have been announced as the first, the leading 
moderator having made a person of his own College, and one 
of his private pupils, the first, in direct opposition to the 
general sense of the examiners in the senate-house, who 
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declared in Mr. Watson’s favour. We have no means of 
ascertaining the accuracy of this statement ; the general per- 
suasion that he had not been placed in his proper rack on this 
occasion, he affirms to have contributed more to his advance- 
ment than if he had been declared the senior. 

He passed with equal honour through the several offices to 
which men, who distinguish themselves in the senate-house, 
are usually elected. His perseverance continued. He does 
not seem to have been lulled into literary sloth by the usual 
temptations of large libraries, and learned, pleasing society : 
delights which none can appreciate but those who possess 
something of that feverish thirst after knowledge, which, at 
this period, was the ruling passion of Mr. Watson. His virtue 
in resisting such temptations appears most unusual, when from 
our own experience we remember the number of active minds 
who soon merge into the mere depositary of knowledge, 
usefu! in their departments as tutors and fellows ; but utterly 
unabie to accomplish more than is demanded by the routine of 
a College, and gradually forgetting the treasures they have 
acquired; he was elected Professor of Chymistry, though he 
was at the time of his election utterly ignorant of its first 
principles ; so great was the confidence of the University in 
his talents and perseverance. And at the early age of thirty- 
four, he was admitted to the high and important office of 
Regius Professor of Divinity. It was necessary that he should 
obtain a Doctor’s degree to be properly qualified for this station. 
He obtained this the day before the election, though by his 
own account of his qualifications he must have been unfit for 
the uffice, or the knowledge of his subjects must have come 
almost by intuition, or the pcints in which he was examined 
happened to be familiar to him, when he was ignorant of others 
the most material, (a circumstance by no means unfrequent at 
examinations.) he obtained this high dignity with the general 
appropation of the University; he became a public character; 
his reputation sanctioned the choive of the electors in the 
opinion of the world, and his future influence was to be of 
great injury or eminent service to the church, 

‘Line minds of great men are always governed to a greater or 
less devree by the opipiousatd mainers of their day. Though 
a powerful mind may rise superior to the general tone of 
Sentiment, as it may always be superior in knowledge, we 
may usually observe it becomes rather identified with the 
opinions and feelings of others, when this union js least 
suspected. Genius 1s defined by the auchor of the Rambler to 
be a mind of great powers accidentally determined to one 
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particular direction. The powerful mind of Bishop Watson 
was accidentally determined in favour of that spurious liberality, 
both in religion aid polities, which saps the foundation, both of 
ecclesiastical und civil government. While it assumes the title 
of Whiggism in politics, and enlightened judgment in religion, 
it isas opposite to genuine Whiggism, and true liberality, as the 
blush of a country girl from the rouge of a fashionable lady. 
While he’ thouglit he was but sincere, honourable, and 
independent, he had become the merest organ of a party, the 
suost intolerant declaimer against his brethren, and the actual 
enemy of his church. Superior, as he imagined, to the prejudices 
of the day, he had identified himself with the common foe, 
and united in swelling the accusing shout of bigotry and 
priesteraft on the defenders of the peculiar doctrines, and 
approved institutions of the church of England. ‘These are 
buld assertions, but we appeal to his own narrative. 

Asa member of the church of England, it was his most 
imperious duty to be zealous for its honour, its union, its 
prosperity, and’ preservation. It is evident to the commonest 
observer, that while a party exists in the kingdom perpetually 
clamouring against the religious institutions of the country, and 
using the words ** candour,” “ liberality,” and others, of this 
kind, as watch-words; when they appeal to imaginary rizhts, 
and declaim against the church as bigoted, unjust, and erro- 
neous ; when they exert themselves to accomplish its downfall, 
and leave no means unattemped to gain their end; when it 
isremembered that ihe religious disputes of the country have 
once terminated in civil war, and the establishment, after a 
sanguinary contest, was overthrown, it is plain that neutrality is 
impossible : that it becomes every friend to the church to be as 
active as its enemies. How base, then, is the conduct of a 
mai, who is chosen to be an active, zealous supporter of that 
church, who is placed in the van of the battle, because he is 
known to possess all the eminent qualities of a good chieftain, 
who compromises with the enemy, and deserts the cause which 
he is sworn to defend. Let us appeal to facts. 

* T reduced the study of divinity into as narrow a compass as | 
cou'd, for [ determined to study nothing but my Bible, being mech 
unconcerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, 
bishops, and other mea, as little inspired as myself. This mode of 
proceeding being opposite to the general one, and especially to that 
of the Master of Peterhouse, who was a great reader, he used to call 
Me avrodidaxtos, the self-taught diviae. The Professor of Divinity had 
deen nicknamed Malleus Heriticorum ; it was thought to be bis duty 


'o demolish every op:nion which militated against what is called the ° 
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orthodoxy of the church of England. Now my mind was wholiy 
unbiassed ; I had no prejudice against, no predilection for the church 
of England; but a sincere regard for the church of Christ, and an 
insuperable objection to every degree of dogmatical intolerance. 

‘* I never troubled myself with answering any arguments which 
the opponents in the divinity-schools brought against the articles of 
the church, nor ever admitted their authority as decisive of a difh- 
culty ; but I used on such occasions to say to them, holding the New 
Testament in my hand, En sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain 
of truth, why do you follow the streams derived from it by the 
sophistry, or polluted by the passions of man? If you can bring 
proofs against any thing delivered in this book, I shall think it my 
duty to reply to you; articles of churches are not of divine autho- 
rity ; have done with them ; for they may be true, they mzy be false, 
and appeal to the book itself. This mode of disputing gained me no 
credit with the hierarchy ; but I thought it an honest one, and it pro- 
duced a Jiberal spirit in the University.” 


Let us calmly enquire into the real meaning of this passage. 
Ecclesiastical history is to be a blank page: the laborious 
enquiries, the learned discussions, the zeal for truth, which 
distinguished the primitive martyrs, and the anti-papal reformers, 
are all to be disregarded. ‘The morality which directs our life 
is on the surface of Scripture, and he whoruns may read; 
but the inferences which have been deduced, and which by the 
zeal with which they have been attacked and defended, have 
endangered the safety of states, and the happiness of nations, 
must be examined by the light of the united testimony of the 
churches of God, and the various arguments which were drawn 
from Scripture in those early ages, when the language of 
Scripture was best understood. All our modern errors originate 
in contempt of antiquity, and fondness for our ewn interpre- 
tations, suggested by the study of the Bible alone. A Pro- 


fessor of Divinity ought to be acquainted with the history of. 


every controverted opinion, and be able to ascertain the weight 
and value of testimony on both sides. Councils, Fathers, and 
authorities, ought to be as familiar to the occupier of the 
Professor’s chair, as cases and decisions toa lawyer. If he 
decide between the disputants in the schools from the Bible 
alone, in cases where the Bible gives no express testimony, the 
hearers must be satisfied with his authority, though it may be 
opposed to men of more learning, and higher reputation than 
himself, whether they be called Fathers, Reformers, or Bishops. 
Such arrogance is an apology for ignorance. 

How infamous is the assertion, “ I had no predilection for the 
ehurch of England.” -Why did he become a member of the 
church, if he were not convinced of its truth, its virtues, its 
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superiority, its claims, its excellence? It excites our indigna- 
tion to read this unjustifiable language. The Socinian, the 
Methodist, the Dissenter of every name, talks thus of the church 
of Christ, because they imagine their own party to be that 
church. ‘The church of Cirist is the net that gathers its draught 
from every communiun: itis the tree which shelters every bird 
in its branches. We cannot and dare not say, that all who 
live out of the pale of the church of England are not Chris- 
tians. 

Let us not -be deceived. Such language, whenever it is 
used, is adopted only by utter indifference to the cause of the 
church. Let us hear the opinion of our author on the question 
of the very continuance of the church establishment. 


‘« Suppose, however, even that improbable circumstance to take 
place, and that a majority of the House of Commons has ceased’ to 
be churchmen—what then ?> Why then the House of Commons 
may present to the House of Lords a Bill for changing the consti- 
totion ot the church of England into that of the church of Scotland. 
Be it so—wiat then? Why then the House of Commons will 
compel the House of Lords to agree to such a Bili ; this does not 
follow ; [know not any legalor probable meansof effectingsuch a 
compulsion, but for the sake of coming to a conclusion, Set it be 
admitted that, at some distant period, of which no man can form a 
reasonable conjecture, the House of Lords would, by compulsion or 
choice, agree with the House of Commons, and that the King would 
agree with them both in establishing presbyiery in the room of 
episcopacy— what then? Why then the present form of the church 
ot England would be changed into another !—and is this all ?—this 
the catastrophe of so many tragical forebodings—this the issue of so 
many improbable contingencies—this the result of so much unchristian 
contention—this the cause for continuing distinctions, by which the 
persons and properties of peaceful citizens are exposed to the fiery 
veal of a senseless rabble ! A great Protestant nation does not return 
to Popery—a great Christian nation does not apostatise to Paganism 
or Mahometanism ; it simply adopts an ecclesiastical constitution 
different from what it had before. What is therein thisto alarm any 
man who liberally thinks with the late Dr, Powell, that there‘is nothing 
in the regimen of the church of England. or in that of the church 
of Scotland, repugnant either to the natural rights of man, or to the 
word of God ?” 


When this passage was written, the Bishop must have 
forgotten all the lessons of history, and all his immense 
knowledge of mankind. When the church was overthrown, 
and the alteration of religious opinions, which he speaks of 
with so much calmness, had taken place, what, then, says the 
Professor of Divinity? Why, then, the nation was drilled into 
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religion, till innumerable sects so disgusted the people witir 
folly, gloom, and absurdity, (vide Edward’s Gangrena,) that 
the country ran on the first opportunity into the opposite extreme 
of licéntiousness and immorality ; and received a wound from 
which it has never reeovered. We could say much more on 
this earn but the events that distinguished the contest before 
this chu:ch was overthrown, such as a civil war, the changing 
eathedrals into stables, the persecution of the clergy, the 
murder of the rae : thes: se are of little or no consequence with 
the truly Hhera | Bishop. 

We could imagine the following passage to have been written 
by some clever mechanic, er by some wordy fanatic, who is 
intuxicated with imagined inspiration. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


« For months and years together IT frequently read three public 
lectures In Tr nity College, begiuning at cight o clock in the morning ; 
spent four or five hours with private pupils, 2° five orsix more in 
the Jaboratory every day, besides the incidental Gosiness of presiding 
in the Sophs’ schools. Had so much pains and t:me been dedicated to 
Greek and Hebrew, and to what are called learned sub ects, what 
tiresome collautions of manuscripts, what argute eniendations of text, 
what jejune criticisms, what dull dissertations, what ponderous 
Jogomachies might have been produced, and left to sleep on the same 
shelves with bulky systems of German divinity in the libraries: of 
Universities.” 


What a libel is it on the clergy, on the church, on the 
author of religion himself, to besieve that in all other sciences, 
systems, discussions, profound and laborious researches are 
yequired ; but in divinity, all Jabour, research, and exertion 
are an useless waste of time. God has intended the search 
for truth in the fields of Scripture, He has intended the study 


of the Prophets and their interpreter history; the knowledge. 


of his attributes and of our own nature, with all other subjects 
of divine revelation, to engage our hearts, and prepare us for 
another world, while we pertorm better our duty in the pre- 
sent. Dr. Watson would have benefited the world and himself 
much more by dedicating his great powers to the studies of 
lis holy, venerable profession, than by all his exploded che- 
mistry, republican polities, or extensive plantations. It is 
grievous to see the silly cry of the inutility of learning so 
loudly raised by the conceited separatist, or superficial enthu- 
siast, and re-echoed by an English Bishop. 

One extract more on this subject, written after he had been 
disappointed in not succeeding to a bishopric of greater 
value. 















«¢ What is this thing called orthodoxy, which mars the fortunes of 
honest men, misleads the judgment of princes, and occasionally 
endangers the stability of thrones? Ip the true meaning of the term, 


it is a sacred thing to which every denomination of Christians lays an- 


arrogant and exclusive claim; but to which no man, no assembly of 
men, since the apostolic age, can provea title. It is frequently 
amongst individaals of the same sect nothing better than self-sufficiency 
of opinion, and pharisaical pride, by which each man esteems himself 
more righteous than his neighbours, It may, perhaps, be useful in 
cementing what is called the alliance between church and state ; but 
if such an alliance obstructs candid discussions, if it invades the right 
of private judgment, if it generates bigotry in churchmen, or into- 
lerance in statesmen, it not only becomes inconsistent with the general 
principles of Protestantism ; but it impedes the progress of the kingdom 
of Christ, which we ali know is not of this world.” 


These sentiménts may be called liberal. To thinking and 
rational men, who learn from the experience of the past, the 
utility and the necessity of an established religion, and whose 
orthodoxy consists in supporting our present establishment, 
from their conviction of its agreement with the apostolic dis- 
cipline, and the government of the primitive church; such 
sentiments appear the common cant of the commonest class 
of dissenters, and utterly unworthy of refutation.. 

A curious anecdote is recorded, in which the triumphant 
tone assumed by the Regius Professor is lamentably mis- 
placed. 


“ T remember a Lambeth chaplain ence maintaining, in the divinity 
schools, the necessity of excluding dissenters from public offites’; I 
pressed him with proper arguments; at length he was forced to 
acknowledge, that the greater the integrity, and the greater the ability, 
any man had, the more unfit was be for public oftice, if he did ‘not 
think in every point with the established church. ‘There I let the 
dispute end: it was impessible to rise higher in the scale of absur- 
dity.” 


Had Dr. Watson never read tow pes ov to iconcisévoy, xaos 6 xinduves 
xxretwregos. Are not all who attempt innovations in churches, 
and, by agitating the public mind, endanger the peace ‘of the 
country, uniformly or generally men of good moral character, 
and respectable for knowledge and good intentions? In _pro- 
portion to the plausibility of their schemes, and the excellence 
of their character, is the extent of the apprehended danger. 
Were not the regicides moral men? Was not Priestley 
respectable in every thing? Are not the most contradictory 
opponents of the church and state, Methodist, Quaker, and 


. 
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Socinian, moral, and more or less learned? The very neces. 
sity for studying divinity, for drinking deep of the fountain of 
critical and learned discussion, is founded on this singular 
union, which has so frequently existed between error and 
morality. The truth is, that morality may exist without true 
religion, though religion never can exist without morality, 
Men must be virtuous to secure their very comfort, respecta- 
bility, and happiness; but the wise God has given religion to 
elevate our minds, to prepare us for another state, to infuse 
purity of motive as the best foundation for morality. If 
morality alone be required, we should have no Scripture but 
the Ten Commandments, with a few pages of promises for 
obedience, and threatened punishment for their violation. 
Religion may be compared to the Newtonian Philosophy : its 
first principles are known to every smatterer ; but a long life 
of labour may be passed in discussion and enquiry, in the 
doing away of error, and establishing right conclusions, to the 
personal improvemen:t of the philosopher and divine, and the 
common benefit of society at large. 

The time now approached when.he was elevated to a 
bishopric. He had united himself to the Whig party, and 
by their means lie obtained his promotion. They naturally 
expected he would have proved himself their advocate and 
champion ; but he withheld all political assistance from the 

ress, and seems rather to have embarrassed Lord Shelburne 
with his ill-timed plans of reforming the church. His 
acceptance of this high office shall be given in his own words, 


** On the 12th of the same montk, the Duke of Rutland wrote to 
me at Yarmouth—that he had determined to support Lord Shelburne’s 
administration. 

‘* He further told me, that the Bishopric of Landaff, he had reason 
to believe, would be disposed of in my favour if he asked it ; and 
desired to know, whether, if the offer-should be made, I would 
accept it. I returned for answer that I conceived there could be no 
dishonour in my accepting a Bishopric from an administration which 
he had previously determined to support ; and that { had expected 
Lord Shelburne would have given me the Bishopric without applica- 
tion ; but that if I must owe it to the interposition of some great maa, 
I had rather owe it to that of his Grace than to any other.” 


We should suppose that other bishoprics are given on the 
same plan. Churchmen raise themselves by their merits : 
they are adopted by parties, in whose cause they have consci- 
entiously exerted themselves, and they maintain their indepen- 
dence as firmly as Bishop Watson, though they are mere 
silent, and less presumptuous. 
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Dr. Watson was thus elevated to the episcopal bench. 
When we remember, as we have mentioned above, what the 
world and the church require of a Bishop, we cannot con- 
demn his conduct in this station in terms too expressive of 
disapprobation. ‘Through the whole of his book, we hear 
little or nothing of his diocese. ‘There was no house prepared 
for his residence, and he, therefore, quitted the See, and 
devoted himself to agricultural pursuits at Calgarth. His 
political principles had offended the court; as a man of the 
world, he must have seen how proper it is that a government 
should reward its friends in preference to its opponents. 
The church did not suffer Ltecause Watson continued Bishop 
of Landaff. The King, it is well known, was aware of his 
indifference to the: peculiar claims of the establishment ; 
though the Bishop thought he was merely candid and liberal, 
the government and the country justly esteemed him lax and 
remiss in his duty. We accuse hiin of wilful dereliction of 
known duty, and, therefore, undeserving the higher rewards 
of the church. We shall appeal to facts alone in proof of this 
assertion. 

Every Bishop at his consecration solemnly promises to do 
allin their power to drive away all erroneous doctrines, and 
privately and openly to rebuke them. It is not meant that a 
Bishop is to undertake the office of an itinerant, and reprove 
every fantastic sectary in his diocese. Where he has oppor- 
tunity, particularly among men of high rank, he is bound to 
flatter no avowed error: if he complies with the opinions of 
the great, when he thinks those opinions wrong, he is servile 
and insincere: if he object to those opinions, and omits to 
enforce the truth he is paid and sworn to defend, he is equally 
guilty of a violation of duty. Of all the attempts which have 
been made by the Sucinians to alienate the minds of the people 
from the faith of our Fathers, in the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, the infamous publication, entitled ‘“ An Improved 
Version of the New Testament,” is the most indefensible. 
This work was encouraged and supported by the late Duke of 
Grafton. Bishop Watson considered that he acted the part of 
an authorized defender of the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, when his liberality of sentiment permitted him to 
write thus to his Unitarian friend. 


“ Letter tothe Duke of Grafton, June 28, 1808, on his having 
sent me avery valuable book. 


“«“ My pear Lorp Duke, 
“« T sit down to thank your Grace for your kind attention in sending 
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me the Improved Version of the New Testament. I have Jookeg 
into it with care, and have met within it what I expectec ; and what, 
indeed, must ever accompany aij translations ; many places in which 
the sense of the original still remains ambiguous = Murphys Trans. 
Jation of Tacitus differs from Gordon's, thongh beth these writers 
were free from the bias of pre-conceived opinions, which must almost 
necessarily occupy the minds of translators of the New Testament. 
“ T give due praise tothe committee fur their introduction to this 
work ; it is written with the sincerity becoming a Christian, and 
with the erudition becoming atranslator and a commentator on go 
important a book. I am happy to fiad that the name of the Duke of 
Grafton is mentioned as it ought to be in the introduction : bis Grace's 
distinguished patronage of Griesbach is properly estimated by the 
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We must extract another passage on this subject. 
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‘IT never attempted either to encourage or to discourage his 
profession of Unitarian principles ; for I was happy to see a person of 
his rank, professing with intelligence and with sincerity, Christian 
principles. If any one thinks that an Unitarian is not a Christian, [ 
plainly say, without being myself an Unitarian, that I think 
otherwise.” 
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Is this the language of a Bishop of the church of England? 
Is this the celebrated candour and liberality of modern “days ? ? 
It is the candour of a soldier who deserts his post at the 
approach of an enemy. It is the liberality of the man who 
surrenders his colours, from politeness, to an inveterate foe. 
It is a deseition from principle, impossible to be defended, 
which ought to have excluded him from every prospect of 
advancement. 

The wisdom of our ancestors in the reign of William, esta- 
blished the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts. Dr. Watson, as Regius Professor of Divinity, was an 
ex officio member of this institution. It might be supposed he 
would have rejoiced in the extension of the Gospel, and eagerly 
and anxiously assisted in the philanthropic design. Let us 
again quote his own words :— 
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«© By virtue of my office in the University, J am a member of the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts; but ever since 
my appointment to the Professor hip of Divinity, I have resolutely @ 
refused. contributing any thing towards the support of the Society, 
because I always believed that its missionaries were more zealous 10 
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proselyting Dissenters to Episcopacy, than in converting Heathens to 
Christianity. This conduct of mine has been considered as exceeding 
strange, and has given great offence ; but | had rather offend all the 
dignitaries of the church forever, than act contrary to my decided 
judgment for an hour. 

«© | had been for many years, as Professor of Divinity, a chartered 
member of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts ; 
but I had never subscribed to it nor attended its meetings, from at 
first suspecting, and afterwards knowing, (See Canadian Freeholder, ) 
that its missionaries had been more busy in bringing over Dissenters to 


Episcopacy, than in converting Heathens to Christianity.” 


A churchman, indifferent to the success of Episcopacy, is, 
indeed, a strange character. It is needless to comment on the 
uarrative. Neither have we time to make any remark on the 
preface to the collection of theological tracts, and the cata- 
logue of books at the end. We shall merely comment on the 
Windsor anecdote, and proceed to consider his conduct as a 
Peer. 


(To he concluded in our neat.) 


SD ted 





A New Translation of the Holy Bible, comprising the Old and 
New Testaments. By John Bellamy. 


(Concluded from p. 207.) 


We shall endeavour to compress our farther observations on 
Mr. Bellamy’s Introduction into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, although every sentence affords matter for animadver- 
sion. A controversy, it seems, had taken place between 
himself and a Mr. Leo, of Cambridge, respecting the anoma- 
lies of the tenses in the Hebrew. Mr. L. asserting with all 
previous writers on this subject, that the future is trequently 
used for the preter and the converse. Grammarians have 
attributed the cause of this to the effect of the conjunction 
1 vau annexed to these verbs, which is thence called the vau 
conversive. But the fact, however strange to Europeans, 
is this, which Mr. Leo has slightly alluded to in his note to 
p21. In all the Eastern languages, at all times down to the 
present hour, the greatest inattention to tenses prevails. 
From the sense only can you collect the time intended by the 
speaker or writer. This may well astonish those who are 
accustomed to Greek precision, and who can distinguish 
between an aorist, an imperfect, and a perfect time. It is 
nevertheless a living fact, as it were, for the same practice 
No. 241, Vol. 54, June, 1818, X 
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still continues. Here, by the bye, we cannot but reprobate 
these whe attempt to build a system of divinity, which its 
reviver truly called horrible, on the presumed wills and shalls 


of the Hebrew language. 


These observations of Mr. Leo seem to have given Mr. B. much 
trouble. He is obliged to allow that frequently in Hebrew the 
future or the pravter is employed, when an European would have 
used the preter or the future. Yet he will have this to be accord- 
ing to rule. and he gives a kind of metaphysical rule, which merely 
amounts to this—these changes must be made when the sense 
requires them. However, many passages he endeavours to defend 
as being properly expressed. Undoubtedly, here and there, 
instances occur where the Hebrew tense makes as good sense 
as the tense substituted by various translators. But there are 
passages where this plea cannot be allowed, and nothing more 
completely proves this than Mr. B.’s laboured efforts at justifi- 
cation. We shall trouble our readers with two only. In ch. 
xv. ver. |, Exodus, the Hebrew exactly translated is—then 
Moses shall sing, which all translators have rendered—then 
Moses sang. Mr: B. to prove the future accurate, brings for- 
ward all his new machinery. First, we are to turn back to the 
9th verse of the preceding chapter, where we shall find the 
Israelites encamped by the sea—‘‘ and as in all their encamp- 
ments the tabernacle and the cherubim for the divine instruction 
were set up,’—then the communication is given at the l5th 
verse to the messenger of God, who went before the camp of 
Israel, and who delivers the command of God to Moses, down 
tothe end of verse 26,—then the four next verses are to be 
put into a parenthesis,—then at the Ist ver. of 15th chap. the 
messenger continues delivering this command, and then all 
will be right, for the messenger sass—Moses shail sing. 
Q. E. D.!) Our readers will, perhaps, inquire, who is this 
messenger ? we thought God had spoken to Moses face to face? 
and so, gentle readers, thought we too; but Mr. B. has always a 
messenger at hand, whose name and office are never unfolded, 
and hough the wheie system of his translation rests on this 
hype besis, he has never regularly explained that hypothesis; 
but left for ‘is readers to pick up from scattered hints in the 
no'es what, perhaps, is not very connectedly settled in his own 
mind. Here, fur instance, this messenger is recorded as 
leaving his station before the army, and with the pillar of fire 
reinaining in the rear, hetween the Israelites and the Eryptians ; 
and we aie afterwards informed that the Lord looked out of 
the pillar of fre, and troubled the Egyptians. Why the mes- 
senger, a giere man according to Mr, B., should post himself 
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half way between the two armies, Mr. B. will, perhaps, deign 
to inform us when we get to Exodus. The other passage is 
that noble confession of Job’s—I know that my Redeemer 
liveth &c. whom | shall see for myself, and my eyes shall 
behold. But the verb is preter, have beheld, literally. Now 
comes Mr. B. 


‘¢ Job here refers to his priestly office, when he received the divine 
communication in the Holy of Holies, and he says, for mine eye 
have seen.” 


Stat pro ratione voluntas. We shall not so far abuse the time 
and patience of our readers, as to set about proving that Job 
never entered the Holy of Holies. 

But then, will the Hebraist inquire, does Mr. B. make a 
mere conjunction of vau? Oh, no! It is his very word of 
power, and the name engraved on Solomon’s ring has not 
more efficacy ascribed to it by his friends the Rabbins, of 
which, nadoubt, we shall hear when he arrives at that part of 
the Bible. We shall give the history of vau in his own 
words, Introduction, p. xv. 


“‘ In the first chapter of Genesis, the number (i.e. of places 
where vau is translated and) exceeds ninety, a redundancy highly 
improper, when the vau does not cail for a conjunction copulative in 
more than ten or eleven places. From which it will be seen that the 
error has been first committed by the Latin translators, who have 
constantly translated vau and xas by et, and the more modern transla- 
tors, who followed the Latin Version principally, by the continual 
repetition of the conjunction copulative and. These errors arising 
from the improper translation of the vau will be shewn in the notes. 
For as xas was taken by the Greeks from the Hebrew vau, (doubtful 
this, Mr. B.) and et by the Latins, they must necessarily have the same 
power, and are as capable of the same variation as the vau, answering, 
according to rule, to and, when, thou, yea, but, even, moreover, like- 
wise, also, when, for, which, who, with, now, because, as, thus, 
lefore, even, that, nor, moreover, therefore, nevertheless, whence, 
whose, though, till, afterwards, again, except,” &c. which &c. 
means, and any thing else I please to make it. 


On such arbitrary principles, on such vague and unfounded 
ideas, has Mr. Bellamy attempted this New Translation, and 
has dared to treat with the utmost arrogance the labours of ail 
the learned theologians who have preceded him. How com- 
pletely, how utterly he has failed in his attempt at an improved 
Version, the extracts which we shall now proceed to give, will 
sufficiently prove. And our readers will understand that we 
are not about to give all the strange passages, that would com- 
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pletely fill our Review ; but a few of the most strange, and of 
those which involve some of the wild notions which Mr. B. 
has unhappily adopted into his creed. 

On this account we shall not notice the style he has adopted 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and which he, no doubt, regards 
as an Improvement on the simplicity of the authorized Version ; 
but only introduce to our readers an instance of Cabalistic 
learning. In the first verse occurs the word ms ath, usually 
considered by grammarians as the sign of the accusative case, 
like roy in Greek. But Mr. B. assures us its occult signification 
is the esse of any thing, because it is composed of the first 
and last letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Of course the two 
middle letters must signify the external mode of existence by 
parity of reasoning. 


‘* Briefly,” says he, ‘‘ it signifies the very su/stance of the thing 
spoken of, the =p karal, inmost generative properties, as well as 
the visible matter, agreeably to the Syriac, the esse celi and esse 
terse.” 


Yet, notwithstanding all this, he is frequently obliged to 
translate this important word as “others do, and sometimes to 
make it a preposition, &c. We must also observe that Asn 
merakepeth, is not necessarily the participle present of 
hiphil, as the very same form occurs in piei, and Mr. B. must 
excuse us if we refuse the authority of the Masorites, which 
he himself takes the liberty of rejecting when it suits 
him. ‘The Arabic Version of that word is truly beautiful. 
It is Wis, rakhagh, which signifies to hover with warmth as 
an eagle over its young, to infuse a genial influence. So that 
our translators have rightly given the passage actively — The 
Spirit of God moved. Gladly, then, jumping over much stuff 
of less consequence, we go now to the 21st verse of the 2nd 
chapter. 


** Now Jehovah God caused an inactive state, to fall upon the man 
and he slept then he brought one to his side, whose flesh he had 
enclosed in her place. 22. Thus Jehovah God built the substance of 
the other, which he took for the man, even a woman: and he 
brought her tothe man. 23. And the man said ; thus this time bone 
after my bone, also flesh after my flesh, for this he will call woman ; 
because she was received by man.” 


In the first place, every school-boy would pronounce this 
to be sheer nonsense, and if he should bring to his master a 
passage of Cesar or Sallust so translated, would expect, 


deservedly, a severe flogging. “ But,” says Mr. B. ¢ § yoyn, ha 
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zelang, is never in any other passage translated rib.” True, 
it occurs frequently, and its general sense is the side of any 
thing, or rather parallel rows, as rows of boards, joists, stories, 
rows of bricks; hence, whatever is piled up in regular rows, 
as timber, and finally, heaps of any kind, as of corn, 
Therefore, side or rib is an accurate translation ; yet Mr. B. 
has substituted a sense which it never bears, namely, the other. 
Thus Jehovah God built ath, the substance, ha zelang, of the 
other. And he supports this translation by quoting Exodus 
ch, xxvi. v.25, 27, thus—‘** five for the boards on ONE SIDE 
of the tabernacle, and five bars for the boards of the oTHER 
sipE of the tabernacle.’ As if the numerals one and other 
were included in the sense of zelang. We consider this as a 
wilful falsification of the Holy Scriptures. This is a serious 
charge, but we will endeavour to make it good. ‘The passage 
from Exodus is accarately as follows—thou shalt make bars, 
wood of Shittim, five for the boards of zelang of the taber- 
nacle, ha ached, the one, (that is, for one side of the tabernacle, ) 
and five bars for the boards of zelang of the tabernacle, ha 
shanith, the second, (that is, of the other side of the taber- 
nacle.) Hegre, evidently, shanith is the Hebrew word for the 
other. This Mr. B. must have known, and yet he dares, 
translating the inspired word of God, to substitute other as the 
sense of zelang. We shall leave it to our readers to brand such 
misconduct with its proper epithet, and trust it will sufficiently 
account for the strong expressions which we may use. Dis- 
missing, therefore, this absurd alteration as thoroughly ground- 
less, we will proceed to v. 25. Now they were both of them 
prudent the man and his wife, for they had not shamed them- 
selves. We shall not enter into the reveries of so faith!ess an 
author, respecting the fall and the paradaisiacal state; but 
shall just explain the word translated prudent here, and impru- 
dent in v. 10 of the next chapter, arbitrarily as usual. The 
word in question is oxy, arwn er gnarum. ‘This both in 
Hebrew and Arabic primarily signifies naked. In both lan- 
guages it also signifies cunning, subtile. It occurs frequently 
in the Old Testament, and is always translated naked or pru- 
dent, cunning ina bad sense, except in three instances, of 
which two should be so translated, the third, perhaps, does 
not admit such a sense. Prov. ch. viii. v. 12.—I wisdom dwell 
with prudence. Yet Symmachus has here used waweya. For 
as those who would exert themselves actively, strip, henee, to 
to be naked, became equivalent with, to be quick, and as 
actions of the body are necessarily applied to acts of the mind, 
‘rom the poverty of language, as where are your thoughts 
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running, &c. this word is applied to quickness of wit, subtile, 
cunning, artful. In the Greek language, the very same case 
prevails, yur, signifies naked, yuuresor, a wrestling school, 
because they wrestled naked, and St. Paul, Hebrews ch. v. 
ver. 14, has these words— Having their facuities habitually 
ready, yeyvyvecuwe, keen, subtile, in discriminating between good 
and bad. But it never signifies imprudent, as Mr. B. as 
translated it in the 10th verse of the next chapter, merely to 
hide the absurdity of his own fancies. And aithough it is not 
easy, we might say impossible, to comprehend its proper 
meaning here; yet we are certain from the context, that our 
translators have chosen the only word which, in our language, 
answers to that in the Hebrew. The following is Mr. B.’s 
Version of ver. 7, ch. iii. with his own punctuation, 


‘© Nevertheless the eyes of them both, had been opened; thus 
they understood ; but they were subtile: for they had interwoven 
the foliage of the fig-tree ; and had made for themselves enclosures,” 


The verb, whence the word translated enclosure is derived, 
signifies, to encircle. Hence, its substantive signifies gar- 
lancs, girdles, enclosures. But Mr. B. understands by the 
word enclosure, a grove for worship. We will not trouble 
our readers with any confutation of such a delirious idea. 
The effects of the fall were to inclose a grove for worship!!! 
To state such notions, clear of verbiage, is to refute them. 

One promise held out by Mr. Bellamy to his subscribers was, 
that he would, by his new translation, remove the objections 
of Infidels. This he attempts, by giving such a turn to those 
expressions which seem to impute human passions to the Deity, 
as he thinks will obviate that ground of objection. In this 
attempt, as might be expected, he has totally failed. In the 
first place, the objection is frivolous; there is not a boy of two 
years standing in our National Schools, who would not explain 
the proper meaning of such expressions as God was angry, 
jealous, repented, &c They are used because we must use 
them, and being understood, convey to the mind no false 
idea, no unworthy notion of ‘the Almighty. Hence, Mr. B. 
has only exchanged one set of expressions for another, and 
has left us, as to the thing itself, just where we were. Surely, 
to say God was satisfied or consoled, is as much imputing 
human affections to the Deity, as to say, He repented. How 
could the Almighty need consolation? See Bellamy’s Trans- 
lation in the notes on ver. 6, ch. vi. Genesis; of Ist Sam. xv. 
ll and 35 verses. This, alone, would sufficiently shew the 
changes attempted in this new Version to be useless. Pre- 
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mising thus much, we shall now proceed to exanine Mr. B.’s 
first essay at his suppossed improvement, chap. vi. verses 5, 
6, and 7. 


«© Now Jehovah beheld, the great wickedness of man on earth, 
for he hau ‘ormed every imagination of his heart, only of evil, all the 
day. Yet J hovah was satisfied that he had made the man on the 
earts, notwithstanding he idolized himself, at his heart. Then 
Jehovah said I will destroy the man whom I have created from the 
face of the ground; even man with beast, and reptile, also with the 
bird of the heaven. Yet I am satistied that I made them.” 


An objector would say—then its a pity to destroy what you 
are satisfied with, and Mr. B. would be sadly puzzled to give 
him a tolerable answer. Now the word translated repent, 
satisfied, or consoled, is 073 xzkam, which primarily and strictly 
signifies, to change one’s mind. If the change be made to a 
sorrowful state, we then say to repent, if from sorrow to } /¥, 
we express it by comfort and consolation. The connection 
will, of course, direct any man of common sense in his 
choice. Mr. B. however, forces the word comfort upon us in 
every instance, some of which are so shockingly absurd, that 
it will be quite sufficient to state them. Exodus ch. xiii. v. 17, 
And it came to pass when Pharaoh had let the people go, that 
God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near (i. e. to Canaan.) For God said lest 
peradventure the peopl: repent when they see war, and return to 
Egypt. English Translation. But according to Mr. B., lest 
peradventure the people will be consoled when they see war, 
and return to Egypt!!! Jeremiah ch. viii.v.6. No man 
repented lim of his wickedness, saying, what have [ done ? &c. 
According to Mr. B.—No man comfourteth because of his 
wickedness, saying, what have I done? every one turned to his 
course as the horse rusheth to the battle : and ch. xxvi v. 19. 
Did Hezekiah King of Judah, and all Judah, put himatalito death? 
did he not fear the Lord and bevought the Lord, and the Lord 
“epented him of the evil, (then Jehovah was satisfied concernin 
the evil, Bellamy,) which he had pronounced against them 
In bringing various instances, where nikam is translated 
repent, Mr. B. has only quoted the single word, and to prevent, 
if possible, his readers from examining the passages, instead 
of taking his instances regularly from Genesis to Malachi, 
he flies from place to place, and passages out of the same 
chapter are quoted at a great distance from each other. Yet 
Jehovah was consoled though he had made Saul King. 1 Sam. 
ch. xv. ver,35. Our readers, we are sure, will be consoled if 
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we stop here. We shall only add that the Greek word 
petavoew, has precisely the same primary sense with the Hebrew, 
and signifies literally to change one’s mind, in which: sease it is 
sometimes used by the Classics ; but it is generally restricted, 
especially in the Sacred Writings, to repentance. ‘This simi- 
larity is curious and striking. Next as to the word translated 
tdolized himself, sayy, azal, its primary signification is to 
form by labour. See Job ch. x.ver.8. Thy hands have formed 
me. Prov. ch.v. ver. 10. Thy labours shall go uito the house 
of another, and as applied to the mind,—to be disticssed, to be 
sorry, displeased, &c. In this sense it frequeniiy occurs; 
then as an idol is formed by manual labour, the substantive 
signifies a graven image. Psalm cv. ver. 34 and 36; Isaiah 
ch. xlvi. ver. 1, or an idol in several other passages ; but as a 
verb signifying to idolize oneself, that is to be concerted, it never 
occurs once throughout the whole of Scripture, nor, we will 
venture to say, any where, being a sense perfectly foreign to 
its original. It might have struck Mr. Bellamy, especially, 
that if to idolize oneself brought the deluge on the earth, a 
person, he ought to know, should take care how he goes near the 
water. But in answer to all the observations made by Mr. B. 
in the notes on this 6th verse, long, tedious, and false as they 
are, we shall give, as an answer, Mr. B.’s own translation of 
the Sth verse, to shew the impossibility of other language 
being used respecting the Almighty, however great our rever- 
ence may be, and however desirous of avoiding unseemly 
expressions—But Noah found favour in the EyEs of Jehovah. 
Leaving other matter, for here is more food for a May 
morning with a witness, we will proceed to another attempt of 
Mr. B.’s to remove the subject of infidel objections, in which 
his failure cav be ascertained by reference to authority which 
we think he will not dispute; the authority of St. Paul. In 
Gen. ch. xxii. ver. 2, our Version has—And offer him (Isaac) 
there for a burnt offering. On which is the following note. 


‘* This is one of the most unaccountable things in the Sacred 
History, as it stands in the vulgar Versions. Ancient and modern 
objectors have said—* Is it possible to suppose that the Supreme 
‘ Being who knows what is in man, would require him to give a proof 
‘ of his faith and obedience, by murdering his only son, and this 
“in direct opposition to his commands under that dispensation.’ It 
is not possible to suppose any thing of the kind, if we recollect that 
God is perfection itself, and that he does not act in opposition to bis 
own commands, for he who kad prohibited the shedding of human 
blood on pain of death, would not command such sacrifices to be 
made.” 
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Therefore, Mr. B. translates the first and second verses of 
this chapter as follows :—1. Now it was after these transactions, 
that God proved Abraham : and he said to him, Abraham ; and 
he answered, Here lam. 2. Thus he said, Take now thy son, 
thine only one whom thou lovest, even Isaac, and depart ; go to 
the land of Moriah: and cause him to ascend there concerning 
the offerig, upon one of the mountams, which I will mention to 
thee. Then he pretends, but from what source he obtained 
his information we are not told, that this was for the purpose 


‘of Isaac’s being ordained Priest, as we should say, to succeed 


his father. Bellamy’s own words are as follows— 


“ And as Abraham was now far advanced in life, it was necessary 
for Isaac to be fully instructed concerning the coming of the Messiah, 
and there acknowledged before the great congregation at Salem, not 
alone on the top of a mountain, where he only could be witness to 
this transaction.” 


Rare discoveries these. [t is, however, an important 
question where all this knowledge has slept during the interval 
of 4000 years, ever since Abraham’s time. But he goes on to 
tell us— 


« The great congregation were by the inauguration of Isaac, 
informed, that he was the accepted representative head of the church ; 
the representative of the Messiah by whom all nations were to be 
blessed, and who was to make his appearance in the line of Isaac.” 


Thus, then, it appears that this was to be the inauguration 
of Isaac. Yet by some strange blunder, Abraham seems to 
have understood the order exactly as our stupid translators 
have done, for the 9th and 10th verses Mr. B. translates thus— 
9, When they came to the place which God had mentioned to 
him, for Abraham had built there an altar 3 then he laid the wood 
morder: and he bound Isaac his son, and laid him upon the 
altar on the wood: .10. Now braham put forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son.* But how could Abraham make 
this strange mistake, as to sacrifice Isaac by way of inaugura- 
ting him, and the great congregation looking quietly on, 
although he had left his servants behind, lest they should 
interfere? Then, what is still more strange, Mr. B. has repre- 
sented God himself as mightily pleased with the error, v. 16-— 
1 have sworn saith Jehovah: truly forasmuch as thou hast done 


———— — 
- ~—- —— 





* Mr. B. indeed, does say that Abraham supposed Isaac to be the 
Messiah, and, therefore, offered him a burnt offering instead of 
ordaining him Priegs! Alas, for Abraham!!! 
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this thing ; and thou hast not withheld thy son even thine only 
one: surely blessing I will bless thee, &c. ‘Thus have we 
blunder upon blunder, and to the utter confusion of all sense 
and meaning thus introduced into the text by this absurd alte- 
ration, do we appeal, as alone a sufficient proof, that Mr. b.’s 
notions are thoroughly erroneous. But what will satisfy all 
Christians on this subject, we have the evidence of St. Paul, 
that on this occasion, Abraham was tempted to offer up Isaac 
as a burnt sacrifice. See Heb. ch. xi. v. 17. By faith, 
Abraham heing tempted, offered up Isuac. And Warburton, in 
his Divine Legation, has vindicated the nature of this tempta- 
tion in a most satisfactory manner. As this is the last instance 
with which we shall trouble our readers, they must indulge us 
a little tarther. Bellamy takes this opportunity of vituperating 
our translators. ‘lreating of the second verse, he says,— 


** But the intelligent reader will naturally ask this question, if the 
translation be wrong, why has this error been retaiued for so many 
ages? The reason is obvious. The first Christian translation was 
made in Greek by Symmachus, (who, by the bye, was an heretic, 
and, therefore, his translation not likely to be preferred to that of the 
Septuagint, then at least extant, by the Christian chur:b.) and 200 
years afterwards, Jerome, who could not read Hebrew without the 
assistance of a Jew, (this is a complete fal ehood, as Jerome's own 
works sufficiently prove,) with whuse assistance he compared his 
translation with the Original, was the first who attempted to give a 
translation from Hebrew into Latin, or rather who rev:sed the old 
Vulgate then in use, which was a Vers:on from the Greek the present 
Vulgate being only a mixture ex Hieronymi veteris Vulgate & 
Theodotionis editionibus.”.............. Having thus shewn the 
reason why this error concerning the offering up of Isaac is still 
retained in the present Version, I shall proceed to lay the literal trans- 
lation of the Hebrew before the reader.” 


After this display, the reader will expect much learned cri- 
ticism and correction. Yet the only word Mr. B. has altered, 
and on which he dwells in bis notes, is the verb pbp. translated 
to offer, heretofore. By Mr. B. to ascend, a sense which it 
certainly has in some passages of Scripture; for this verb and 
the words derived from it, occur nearly 800 times. But the 
question is not what sense it may have in this passage or that, 
but what does it bear here? St. Paul, himself a learned Jew 
and an Inspired Apostle, has translated it as our Septuagint 
has done by MeosPsew, which every one knows, is to offer a sacri- 
fice. Avieye. Septuagint. ‘Thus confirming that very passage, 
which Mr. B. has dared to represent as an instance of cor- 
ruption, although he quotes St. Paul’s words, in his note on 
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the eleventh verse. The verb and its derivatives are translated 
to sacrifice, and a sacrifice, about 250 times in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate. With this proof of Mr. B.’s incompetency we 
shall be satisfied, for with us an Inspired Apostle is decisive 
authority. 

There now remains only one other point on which we think 
it necessary farther to dilate, and we select this out of many 
other novelties, for the purpose of exhibiting one of Mr. B.’s 
dreams, which, under pretence of a more correct translation of 
the Scriptures, he would obtrude on the world as sanctioned 
by the Hebrew verity, although again in direct opposition to 
the New Testament. In all those passages wherein ancient 
translations have given us to understand that the Almighty 
communicated with men by means of spiritual beings, Mr. 
Bellamy has substituted the word messenger for angel, and 
pretends that these communications were made to the officiating 
Priest in the act of sacrifice, and would have us suppose that 
tabernacles with cherubim, &c. were as common in those days 
as churches are in these. As he has not condescended to give 
any proof for this hypothesis, and as we do not believe in any 
revelation pretended to have been received by Swedenborg, or 
Mr. Bellamy, we shall leave these reveries without examina- 
tion, and give Mr. B.’s ideas in his own words, from a note on 
ver, 11. ch. xxii. Genesis. The angel of the Lord called to 
him out of heaven. English Version. 


“It has been understood that when Abraham was about to offer 
Isaac, that an angel appeared in the clouds, and called to him. 
{need not here enlarge on the word angel, on the alsurdity of invi- 
sible, immaterial beings, taking upon themselves materiality, to 
render themselves visible to mortals,” &c. 


It would be very easy to shew from the Old Testamert, 
particularly from Genesis, ch. xxxii. this appearance of spirituat 
beings, and Mr. B.’s ridiculous translation of that chapter 
proves the difficulties into which his hypothesis drives him. 
But as an appeal to the New Jestament would, in all probabi- 
lity, be more completely satisfactory and comprehensible to our 
readers, we will refer to that. The first appearance recorded 
it point of time is that of the angel Gabriel to Zacharias, as 
he was burning the evening incense, not in the Holy of Holies, 
butin the temple. There can be no mistake here, for the 
augel expressly says, —Z am Gabriel who stand before God, and 
am sent to speak to thee. Six months afterwards, we are told 
that the same angel Gabriel was sent by God to Nazareth toa 
Virgin espoused to a man of the house of David, and the 
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Virgin’s name was Mary. Here was no: sacrifice and no 
temple. The blessed Virgin was alone, and in the house of 
her parents. Again, on the birth of our Lord, an ange! 
appeared to the shepherds, the divine glory also shone upon 
them, that angel was soon joined by many more, who after 
praising God in that beautiful anthem, Glory to God on High, 
on earth peace, good-will towards men, ascended up into 
heaven out of sight. Various other manifestations of spiritual 
beings will occur unto all. And are we to endure to be told 
by this driveller, of the ubsurdity of immaterial beings appear- 
ing to men? When such writers as Belsham and Carpenter 
deny or explain away their appearances, we know them for 
acknowledged heretics. But Mr. B. has endeavoured to impose 
himself upon us as orthodox, and, therefore, deserves the 
severe treatment of a detected fraud. 

And we hope, after the specimens here given of a bold 
translation, contradictory meanings, and absurd, nay, ridiculous 
interpretations, yet a very small portion of what might be pro- 
duced, his attempt at perverting the Scriptures will drop harm- 
less from the press. We at the same time conscientiously 
declare that we have not met with a single original improve- 
ment of any passage whatever. Some alterations, no doubt 
there are, merely verbal, suitable to present manners, but long 
ago suggested by others, and which another generation might 
be inclined again to change. So that on a matter so impor- 
tant as this, on a subject in which eternity is concerned, we 
feel it our duty to give a decided opinion, the grounds for 
which are before the public, and we are persuaded all compe- 
tent judges will most cordially approve of our judgment. 
Monstrum nulld virtute redemptum. 
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Antonia ; @ Poem. By Murdo Young, Esq. 12mo. Pp. 100. 
Longman and Co, London. 1318. 


VERSIFICATION hath been chosen from the remotest periods of 
antiquity as the channel of communication for the sprightliness 
of amusement, the gratification of spleen, or the sober 
pedantry of didactic instruction. Agriculture was, perhaps, 
suggested to Virgil as a proper subject tor a didactic Poem, by 
his familiarity with the operations of the art in the humble 
station in which he seems to have lived at Mantua. The 
Epicurean philosophy, whose principles of indolent enjoyment 
keep the tempe rlike an unruffled lake, taught Horace to smile 
even at avarice and adultery, while he amuses himself with 
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diverting pictures of the awkward and ridiculous situation 
juto which men allow themselves to be brought by their enor- 
mities. Juvenal, grave,—severe as a Satirist,—stern as a 
censor of the errors and follies of mankind, never condescends 
to smile, or to insinuate improprieties without reprehending 
them. Ceremony and politeness are, with him, marks of 
insincerity. Young has much merit as a satirist. He writes 
io inprove mankind, and with the regard and affection of a 
parent, chastises only that he may amend. 

But from these we turn to another class of the versifying 
tribe—to those who address themselves chiefly to the imagina- 
tion, and through it attempt to convey useful impressions to 
(ie understanding and the heart. In this department there 
are many originals, but many more imitators. All men are 
endowed with the power of imagining things which have no 
existence but in their own fancy; and this is precisely the 
faculty, extremely rare when original and untainted by interest 
and prejudice, which poets appropriate to themselves, whether 
justly or unjustly, as the gift of the gods. Yet we have proof 
that the genius of one man cannot sufficiently pre-occupy the 
vast field of observation and imagination. For example: 
Nature had been described long before the days of Thomson, 
yet has the success of his ‘ Seasons,”’ proved that the source 
of description was not then exhausted, notwithstanding the 
large draughts of many conspicuous writers who had preceded 
him. All the great epic poets exhibit eminent specimens of 
descriptive poetry. But our business is with a new candidate 
on the stage of poetic fame, and we shall, theretore, waive 
our remarks on particular parts of his performance, till we have 
given some history of that awful visitation of Providence, 
which gave rise to Mr. Young’s “ Antonia.” Mr. Y. was in 
Malta during the year 1813, when the plague raged in that 
Island, and on this calamity he dwells in his Poem, with as 
much suvcess as personal observation may be supposed to fur- 
nish. As he pledges himself for the account he has given of 
the appearance, progress, and termination of the disease, we 
shall consider this relation a very proper introduction of .the 
Poem to our readers, v.ho will find in the body of the narrative 
many specimens also cf the poetic talent of our author. 


“© About the beginning of May, 1813, a rumour was propagated 
that the plague had made its appearance in the city of La Valette, 
the capital of Malta. his report was treated with ridicule by the 
Maltese faculty, and with merriment by the populace. However, 
ina few days, symptoms of sickness exhibited themselves in the 
house of a person who had recently received some leather from the 
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Levant. This man’s child was taken ill, and died suddenly, Hj, 
wife shared the same fate ; and, afier having been carried to the qua. 
rantine hospital or Jazuretto, he, too, fell a sacrifice to the unknowy 
disease. 

** ‘The dissolution of this family created for some time an alarm, 
which wavered between hope and fear, till, all at once, the pestilence 
burst forth in various parts of the town, and 


“* Suspended pleasure in the dread of pain, 
While desoiation urged his woful reign ! 


Amusements cessed—places of public worstip was shnt up :—for 
it was confidently asser‘ed, that infected persuns having gone thither, 
communicated t°e evil to the multitude, and thereby conduced to its 
gener! iifusion 

“ Tie unusual heat of the sun at this time, joined with the want 
of sea breezes, rendered La Vaictte so intoleratiy disagiecable, that 
many of the higher orders suddealy departed into the interior of the 
island ; but, notwithstanding all their precautions, t! cy carried the 
plague along withthem. In ihe early stages of its progress, the 
victims of this disease lingered abuwt 2 weck before they expired; 
but now it became so virulent, that a man fell life‘ess in the 
street! People observed him stagger, reel round, apd sink in con. 
vulsions, but none would venture near bim—)lte was cear to all—and 
there was no power to compel them. Persi.asion was used 1in_ vain, 
for it was Immediately retorted—Go yourself! One might as well 
ask them to rouse a lion from his slumber, as to bear the victim to his 
grave. The time was critical, as the burning sun would soon pntrify 
the body, and thereby infect the air. In this dilemma it was suggesied 
to 


‘¢ Haste to the cell where misery holds the gate, 
And lingering hours in gloomy horrors wait. 
Present the felon with a just reward, 

And promise liberty, so long debarr’'d.-— 

Behold ! he starts—expression lights his eyes— 
And hopes tumultuous in his bosom rise ! 

His friends parteke the fervour of his flame, 
And rush to freedom from the vale of shame ! 


‘fhey went, indeed, but their devotion only exchanged a prison for a 
grave—they all expired ! 

‘* Prohibitory orders were now issued, commanding all persons 
from appearing in the streets, with the exception of those who had 
passports from the Governor, or the Board of Health. The conse- 
quence of this necessary precaution seemed to be, that the disease 
abated considerably, and very nearly ceased to exist. But while the 
rigour of quarantine was relaxing, and the intercourse of business 
renewing, the plague suddenly re-appeared. ‘This was owing to the 
reprehensible avarice of merciless individtals, who had been employed 
to burn the furniture, clothes, &c, belonging to infected houses, but 
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who, instead of effectually performing their duty, had secreted some 
articles of value and some wearing apparel, which they now sold to 
needy people. who, ignorant ot the consequence, strutted in the 
splendid garb of pestilence to a nameless grave ! 

«The plagve now raged wih accumulated horrors; and the 
Jaza'etto being insufficient to contain one half of the sick, who were 
daily crowding in, temporary hospitals were, at avery great expense, 
erec ed outside of the town. Indeed, no expense was spared to 
overcome the evil. But the manifest incapacity of the native doctors, 
or raher quacks, was worthy of their cowardice. ‘They were wofully 
deficient in anatomy, and never had any distinct idea of symptom, 
cause, 0. «ffect Their knowledge extended no farther than common- 
place medicine—and herbs,—to the use and application of which, 
old women, in all countries, have equal pretensions. 


«¢ What can we hope from ignorance and fear, 
Presumption vain, and arrogance severe ?--- 
What cain we hope from men who hardly know 
If in the veins or nerves the current flow ?--- 
Who feel the pulse by proxy ! and assure 

With shrugging shoulders---¢hou art past a cure ! 


These unfeeling quacks could never be prevailed upon to approach 
within three yards of any patient whom they visited. They carried 
an opera glass, with which they examined the diseased person in a 
burned manner, being always ready to make their escape if any one 
approached near enough to touch them. Mr. Y. witnessed a ludicrous 
proof of their selfish terror, while the plague was under the same 
roof with bimself. While a quack was looking in the above manner 
atthe attendant upon the person infected, and enquiring how he felt, 
&e. &e. the sick man walked up tothe quack, and exhibited the 
part affected : the charlatan, not being aware of this, felt so con- 
founded on perceiving him so near, that, in his anxiety to gain the 
door, he actually, pushed the infected man from him, and hurried 


away !---However, the poor man’s apprehensions were soon quieted, 
for 


‘¢ The sons of science personally give 
Restoring balm, and bid the patient live ! 


It is but justice to except from this character of the Maltese faculty 
one gentleman, who, having travelled on the continent of Europe, 
ha made himself master of the various branches of his profession : 
but he tell a sacrifice to h’s bumanity in the bebalt of his countrymen. 
‘© About the middie of summer the plague became so deadly, that 
the numver of its victims increased to an alarming degree---from fifty 
to seventy-five daily---the number falling sick was equal---indeed 
greater Such was the printed report of the Board of Tiealth ;--- 
but the real extent of the calamity was not known ; for people had 
such dreadfi.) apprehensions of the piague-bospitals, whither ever 
person was carried along with the sick from the infected houses, that 
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they actually denied the existence of the disease in their familics, and 
buried its victims in the house or garden. ‘These were horrible 
moments! Other miseries of mankind bear no parallel to the 
calamities of the plague. The sympathy which relatives feet for the 
wounded and the dying, in battle, is but the shadow of that beart. 
rending affliction inspired by the ravages of pestilence. In the first, 
the scene is far removed; and were it even pesent to the view, the 
comparison fades, Conceive in the same howse the beholder, the 
sickening, and the dying: to help is dreadful ! and to refuse assistance 
is unnatural! It is like the shipwrecked mariner trying to rescue 
his drowning companion, and sinking with him into the same oblivious 
grave ! . 

‘* Indeed, the better feelings of the heart were quenched by this 
appalling evil, which 


«¢ Subdued the proud---the humble heart distrest--- 


and the natives who ventured to remove the sick and the dead shared 
their fate in such numbers, that great apprehensions were entertained, 
lest, in a short time, none would be found to perform this melanchol; 
office---but 


‘¢ Grecians came---a death-determined band, 
Hell in their face---and horror in their hand ! 


Clad in oiled leather, these dering and ferocious Greeks volunteered 
their services effectually: but their number was so small, that 
recourse was had to the prisoners of war for assistance. 


<¢ What will not man for liberty perform ?--- 

Brave frowning death---and brave the whelming storm ! 
Rise, greatly rise, beyond whate’er appal, 

Or, true to freedom, unrepining fall ! 


With a handsome reward, and the promise of gaining their liberty at 
the expiration of the plague, the French and Italian prisoners swept 
the streets, cleared and white-washed the infected houses, burning 
their furniture, &c. till we saw 


‘¢ Nights red with ruin---lightning in the morn ! 


They did not all escape the evil :---Mr. Y. had seen some of them, 
when duty led them near the prison where their friends were confined, 
climb up to the chimney top of the infected house, and being 


‘© Free from plague, in danger’s dread employ, 
Wave to their friends in openness of joy ! 


‘* The ignorance of the native faculty was now assisted by the 
arrival ot reputed plague-doctors from Simyrna. These strange!s 
excited great interest; and treated the malady with unbecoming 
contempt. They related the vehemence of pestilence in their country, 
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wher it was nothing unusual, when the morning arose, to find from 
one to three or four bundred persons in the stree?s and fields, stretched 
in tne dewy air of death !---That the prompti:ude of the people was 
commensurate with theevil ! for wherever a corse was found, two 
men unbound their sashes, rolled them round the head and feet of 
the body, and harried with it to the grave. However, they seemed 
to have left their Knowledge at home ; for though their indifference 
was astonishing, and their intrepidity most praise wortby---ente: ing 
into the vilest and most forbidding places --handling the sick. the 
dying, aod the dead---the nature of this disease completely baffled 
their exertions, and defied their skill :--- 


‘© Spread through the isle its overwhelming gloom, 
And daily dog the nightly glutted tomb ! 


« The casals or villages of Birch r-arra, Zelbuge, and Curmi, 
suffered lamentably ; the last most severely, on account of ‘ts moist 
situation. The work of death was familiar to all : and black covered 
vehicles, to which the number of victims mad- it necessary to have 
recourse, rendered the evil still more ghastly. In these vehicles the 


dead were huddled together--- 


«* Men---women---babes--- promiscuous crowd the scene, 
Till morning chase their bearers fiom the green. 


Large pits had been previously scooped out, and thither the dead were 
conveyed dt night, and tumbled in from these vehicles, in the same 
manner as in this country rebbish is thrown from carts. They fled 
the approach of morning, lest the frequency of their visi:s should fill 
the inhabitants with more alarming apprehensions. The silence of day 
was not less dreary than the dark parade of night. That silence was 
now and then broken by the dismal cry for the ‘ Dead !" as the unhal- 
lowed bier passed along the streets, preceded and tollowed by guards. 
The miseries of disease contributed to bring on the horrors of famine ! 
The island is very populous, and cannot support itself. Trade was at 
astand---the bays were forsaken---and strangers, appearing off the 
harbour, on perceiving the yellow flag of quarantine, paused awhile, 
and raised our expectations only to depress our feelings more bitterly 
by their departure. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, but, though the Sicilians 
had provisions on board their boats ready to come over, on hearing of 
the plague they absolutely refused to puttosea The British come 
modore in Syracuse was not to be trifled with inthis manner, and 
left it to their choice, either to goto Malta, or to the bottom of the 
deep. They preferred the former ; but, on their arrival at home, 
neither solicitation nor threat could induce their return. In this 
forlorn state the Moors generously offered their services, and supplied 
the isle with provisions, which were publicly distributed ; but the 
extreme insolence and brutality of the creatures employed in that 
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322 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


office very often tended to make the hungry loathe that food which, g 
moment before, they craved to eat. 

‘* In autumn the plague unexpectedly declined, and business began 
partly torevive. But every face betrayed a misgiving lest it should 
return «s formerly. People felt as sailors do on the sudden cessation of 
a storm, when the wind changes to the opposite point of the compass, 
only to blow with redoubled fury. Their conjecture was but too 
well founded. ‘The plague returned a thiid time, from a more 
melancholy cause than formerly : two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in the streets---the poor starving 
inhabitants bought it, and caught the infection, as described in the 
poem. Ohne of these scoundrels fell a victim to the disease, the other 
fled ; but his career was short---the quarantine guard shot him in his 
endeavour to escape. This guard was composed of natives, who 
paraded the streets, having power to take up any person found abroad 
without passport. This may illustrate Antonia’s situation. The 
street of Pozzi was entirely depopulated, with the exception of one 
solitary girl who remained about the house of her misery like one 
of those spirits that are supposed to haunt mortality in the stillness of 
the grave ! 

‘© A thousand anecdotes might be related from what fell under my 
own observation, but they are all so touchingly sad, that I must omit 
them, to spare the soft breath of sympathy. Of Robella’s fate, one 
of the chief characters in the poem, how painful soever it may seem, 
‘ I was a melaneholy witness,” adds Mr. Y. That of Lorenzo does 
not come up to reality. On his return to Valette from Florianna, 
whither he had been visiting his father-in-law, he called at his father’s 
house ; but the emblem of the plague, a yellow ball painted on the 
door, bespoke his fate! Still on his way home, he called at his grand- 
father’s, and met, at the door, the remains of the old man, on their 
passage to the grave ! 7 

‘* Fancy may conjure up a thousand horrors, but there is one scene, 
which, when imagination keeps within the verge of probability, it 
will not be easy to surpass. About three hundred of the convalescent 
were conveyed to a temporary lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the 
vicinity of Fort Angelo: thither some more were taken afterwards--- 
but it was like touching gunpowder with lightning---infection spread 
from the last, and sucha scene ensued ‘as even imagination fears 
tu trace.” The catastrophe of the black-hole at Calcutta bears no 
comparison to this: there, it was suffocation---here, it was the blasting 
breath of pestilence !---the living---the dying-~-and the dead, in one 
putrescent grave ! Curses, prayers, and delirium, mingled in one 
groan of horror, till the shuddering hand of death hushed the agonies 
of nature! . 

‘‘ A singular calamity befel one of the holy Brotherhood :---his 
maid-servant having gone to draw some water, did not return; the 
Priest felt uneasy at her Jong absence, and, calling her in vain, went 
to the draw.well in quest of her---she was drowned! He Jaid hold 
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Young’s Antonia; a Poem. $28 


of the rope with the intention of helping her---and in that act was 
found, standing in the calm serenity of death ! 

« The plague usually attacked the sufferer with giddiness and want 
of appetite---apathy ensued. An abscess formed under each arm-pit, 
and one onthe groin, It was the practice to dissipate these ; and if 
that conld be done, the patient survived ; if not, the abscesses grew 
of alivid colour, and suppurated. ‘Then was the critical moment--- 
of lite or dissolution. 

«‘ The rains of December, and the coo] breezes of January, dispelled 
the remains of the plague in La-Valette; but it existed for some 
months longer in the villages. ‘The disease, which wassuppused to 
have originaied from putrid vegetables, and other matter, peculiarly 
affected the natives. There were only twelve deaths of British 
residents during its existence in the island; and these deaths were 
ascertained to have followed from other and indubitable causes. 
Cleanliness was found to be the best preventive against the power of 
the disease, the ravages of which were greater in the abodes of poverty 
and wretchedness, Every precaution was wisely taken by the former, 
and by the present Governor. The soldiers were every morning lightly 
moistened with oil, which proceeded in constant exhalation fiom the 
heat of their bodies, and thereby prevented the possibility of the 
contagion affecting them. Tobacco was profusely smoked, and burnt 
in the dwellings of the inhabitants, who, during the prolonged 
quarantine, felt very uneasy to resume business. They beguiled 
their evenings by walking on the terraces, the tops of the houses 
being all, or principally, flat. There, friends and lovers used to 
enjoy the pleasure of beholding each other at a distance, while 


‘“* Retracing long those walks with weary feet, 
They cursed the fate which warned them not to meet ! 


When the quarsntine ceased, they hastened eagerly to Jearn the fate 
of their friends, in the same manner sailors hurry below after battle, 
tosee how many -of their messmates have survived toshare in the 
dream of glory ! 

‘* Before leaving Malta, I had the melancholy satisfaction of 
standing on the ruins of the plague-hospital, which bad been burnt to 
ashes—that place where so many hopes and fears were hushed to rest ! 
It gave rise to dismal recollections !” 


The plot of the Poem is this :—a young lady and gentleman 
fall in love with each other: she is rich; he is poor. Her 
parents refuse consent to the match. ‘The young man deter- 
mines very laudably to conquer -his fate, and goes abroad to 
make riches. In the mean time, a rich man pays his addresses 
to Antonia; and when all things (against her consent) are in 
readiness for the marriage ceremony, the plague breaks out. 
Antonia loses her lover, her parents, and relations, and after 
undergoing many hardships, is saved from being drowned by 
ene Moran, a generous — who had brought provisions 
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$24 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


from Tunis to Malta. Moran was a Maltese, and in former 
times had loved Antonia; but from some unlucky accident he 
had been obliged to flee Malta, and become a pirate. He is 
in a great rage with some Greeks because of their cruelty to 
his family, and had sworn vengeance on all who were Greeks, 
‘Hence, while Antonia is in his bark, on her voyage to Tunis, 
as a captive lover, a Greek vessel appears, and Moran attacks 
it. After a great deal of boarding and fighting, Moran falls 
mortally wounded; his vessel takes fire: Moran and Antonia 
now appear in the sea, which they choose as a fitter place of 
safety than the burning vessel; but Antonia is saved by 
Orlando, who, of course, is rich, and weds his love; so thus 
the tale concludes. 

Of one or two scenes we shall just take a slight notice: 
and first, of that in which Antonia having lost her parents, is 
‘doomed an orphan to wander. 


‘© Unhappy Orphan ! where wilt thou repose 

Thy houseless head from pestilential woes ? 

Thy father’s mansion, ravaged, dreary, lone— 
Seems cold as death—when heaven’s bright spark is gone. 
Thy friends forsake thee in thy last distress, 

Poor suffering child of angel loveliness !— 

She seeks each dome where welcome smiled before—- 
But fear disowns her—terror bars the door ! 

‘ Orlando's friends may shelter yet bestow,’— 

And they, good friends ! compassionate her woe— 
But ere the door of pity is unbarr’d, 

Antonia flies from horror’s gloomy guard ! 

She flies from them—and plague’s contagious dome, 
That dreary presage to a nameless tomb ! 

She flies—but whither does distraction urge 

The life-sick maiden ?—To the foaming surge— 
Swift on her mind Jove’s thrilling lightnings flash, 
And check her purpose, momentary rash— 

Nor long arrest ber—o’er the murmuring waves, 
She, phrensied, stands, and Joud to Luna raves— 
Raves to the deep—of love, Orlando, home, 
And promised joy that never was to come ! 

Raves to the night—of gloominess that brings 

A thousand horrors on its moving wings :— 

Starts from herself on danger’s fearful steep, 

And dreads eternity’s dark bed—the deep ! 

Her last resort !~She shudders—while her mind 
Turns hopeless home—a home she dares not find !"" 


That which describes the relief which Moran ‘brings, 
touched with so lively a hand, we have no hesitation to present 
it entire. 
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« And must she perish in th’ oblivious wave, 
With all that heaven to virtuous beauty gave ? 
WV ill no protecting angel from above 

Stretch a strong aim in sympathy to love!— 
Within yon bark that Afric’s bounty bore, 

Yet must not harbour near the tainted shore, 

A kinsman rules—her lover—unbeloved— 

Nay, coldly spurn’d by her his soul approved. 
Along that deck, revolving in his mind 

What may remain of all ne left behind— 

To seek that spot where early joys have been. 
May he not dare ?—Death arms the Qu. rantine ! 
Can language picture Moran's hopes and fears 
Tumultuous bursting in expressive tears ? 

Can mingling colours paint that restless smart 
Whose deep sensations quiver through the heart ? 
Paint to the soul the tantalising scene 

Withiz: its view, in torments finely keen ? 


Slow lingering moon! to silent shades retire— 
Welcome, congenial glooms ! that hope inspire. 
Love's bold design ! adown the vessel's side, 

The Chief descends into the briny tide. 

Wh nervous vigour shoots along the wave, 

His course directing to that hollow cave. 

Now as he cuts his easy liquid way, 

Strange lamentations on the waters play : 

Long, deep-feich'd sighs, and louder mournings still 
Float in the breeze, and Moran’s spirit chill; 

His flight suspend: with wild-enquiring eye 

He sweeps the beach -when lo ! a spectre nigh, 
In louse array, bewailing to the deep— 

And hark !—‘ Orlando!’ sounds from yonder steep— 
‘ My lover—friend,’ in fainter anguish roll 

Till that dread shriek, and plunge, alarm his soul. 





See, see! a damsel struggling in the wave— 

Sivetch, Moran ! stretch—the sinking beauty save ! 
Swift as the dolphin cleaves the billowy main 

To catch the wing'd fish when it dips again— 

So swift he glides—but as he nears the acene, 

The vision vanishes, or hath it been ?— 

Illusion all—O heaven ! it rises now— 

And struzgling sinks—help ! dreamer, where art thou ? 
Doubt and belief bis anguish’d sense oppress, — 
Conviction beams—he dives in wild distress : 

Exerts his strength in fruitless search beneath 

The darkling deep—till faintness mounts to breathe ; | 
And while he gasps—from sorrow bubbling near | , 
* Love’ and ‘ Orlando !’ murmur on his ear— 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


One shriek he gives—and straining all his might, 
Shoots to relieve—Antonia sinks in night .— 
But as she sinks, her tresses loosely spread, 
Float on the wave, and wo» his saving aid ! 

Oe arm supports her with inspiring power, 
While one in safety seeks the skelvy shore.” 


The disappointment of Moran, who had saved Antonia, is 
well painted; and the destruction of his telescope is at once 


an original, and a happy idea of the poet. 


** Foiled in each art which fondness could approve, 
Dejected Moran cursed the pangs of love— 

And in the anguish of despairing hope, 

Dashed to the deck his faithful telescope ! 

Infla.ned re_ret from maddening fury drew 

A sigh of bitterness that damped his crew. 

That much famed glass. for exvellence adored, 

Was fortane’s pr:ze—and left them none on board ! 
The hasty whisper of misfortune ran 

Along the deck :rom each deploring man--- 

Till Moran’s spirit, towering in command, 

Infused fresh lite into his drooping band. 

The stranger-bark approximation brings 

Within t' eir grasp, on hope’s transporting wings :--- 
While these for conquest armed---their chieftain’s care 
To promised safety led the weeping fair— 

And, while he prayed that heaven mighi beauty bless, 
Snatched one soft kiss in token of success ! 

Then to his charge intrepidly returns, 

Where emulation in each bosom burns.” 


When we see the two belligerent vessels meet, as Britons, 
we prepare our minds for a grand naval exploit ; nor are we 
in this disappointed by Mr. Young, who, if we may judge from 
his ideas, feelings, and phraseology, has tempted fortune on 
the briny deep. 


‘* ‘The stranger's near---but how her strength explore ? 
That broken telescope «an tell no more ! 

‘ Up Grecian colours ! as a sure decoy’--- 

The stranger answers, 'o the corsair’s joy :--- 

And speaking friendship---drawing sull more near, 

At once they board with one tuinultuous cheer ! 

Th’ astonished Greeks, for combat unprepared, 

Fled from the sabres which the corsairs bared-- 

But scon returnirg--- from example shown 

By kindred valour---mightier than their own, 

They hurl their foes with overwhelming zeal--- 

Who board again with more vindictive steel ! 
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The combat maddens with tremendous rage, 
While bulls and yards a jarving struggle wage--- 
Till Moran's band contusedly retire, 

With bleeding wounds, from desolation’s fire. 
The Grecians board the corsair’s armed side, 
But Moran's might repels their rising pride--« 
And with one bound, and fury-flashing eyes, 
Darts to regain that heavy-laden prize : 

His dreadful weapon’s unrelenting force 

Cuts down opposing valour in its course--- 

Till one more daring with his vengeance cope, 
Whose sabre waves the rallying point of hope ! 
The Grecians, cheering, furiously assail, 

And Meran’s arm of might begins to fail--= 

For his best blood is blushing on that blade, 
Which taught him first to tremble for his head ! 
His faithfal Moors, devoted, close around, 

And combat bravely to avenge his wound :--- 
But that same arm which caused his blood to flow, 
Lays each contending corsair gasping low. 

The remnant bear their burning Chief away, 
With heavy heart, from desolation’s fray : 

And as they gain their bark’s ensanguined side, 
She parts—and mocks the Greeks’ pursuing stride. 
Their wrath thus baffled in its proud career, 
The Grecians vent in one triumphant cheer--- 
And point their thunders’ emulative heat 

Where Moran mourns the ruin of defeat.” 


The last moments of Moran do honour to his conduct 
toward Antonia. 


‘* Unhappy Moran ! on the deck reclined, 
With life’s last torments teeming on his mind ; 
That daring mind, unyielding ev'n in death, 
Still cheers his band with interrupted breath.--- 
Their fervent zeal revengeful foes provoke 

To gallant deeds---‘ Hold !---whence proceeds that smoke 2" 
The bark’s on fire !--- and Moran hears the news--- 

* Death to my hopes !---and ruin to my views !’ 
Antonia hastes on deck---her chilling shrieks, 

And ship in flames---disarm the wondering Greeks. 
The Moors, devoted to their Chieftain’s fame, 

With hurried wildness quench the rising flame--> 
Intrepid Moran, in his soul's distress, 

Waves to the maid---to pardon and to bless ! 

Th’ angelic maid, while terrors close around, 

In pity melts---and staunches Moran's wound : 

Her gentle hand al] tenderly sustains 

Elis drooping head, and soothes his throbbing pains,--- 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Till such relief, and love’s endearing glow, 

A momeit’s peace and bappiness bestow. 

A smnile of joy ineffably expressed 

Illumes his face. while foudness fills bis breast :-- 

€ Forgive--- Antonia !---from thy soul forgive 

My sad attem t while I have yet to live--- 

Oh ! hadst thou smiled thus feelingly before, 

We now were safe on Afric’s friendly shore : 

But heave: forbave---we p rt d --thus to meet--- 
And part again for Meicy’s judgment seat. 

Weep not for me !---and yet thy tears are balm 

My bosom needs to muke the spirit calm ! 

I huped to win thee, angel ot esteem! 

But death's cold hand dispels that soothing dream, 
Yet there’s a hope that death may not remove--- 
We meet in heaven---the resting-goal of love ! 
And may / meet thee---for thou wilt be there--- 

Tn soul as merciful---as thou art fair. 

My friends are swept in desolation’s blast, 

On land and wave---and Moran is the last. 

I wept for them---and live to weep for thee, 
Misfortune’s child !---but who will weep for me !--- 
My spirit sinks---O may the powers on high 

Smile such forgiveness as bedews thine eye ! 

Give me thine hind, ail softness as thou art, 

And press in friendship--- Love's impassioned heart ! 
That ae isthine !---this casket for my sake 

Keep !- -if thy tate survive misfortune’s wreck--- 
WwW hesatove that shriek ?’---‘ The flames have caught the sails ! 
* Ob wert thou safe !---alas ! my spirit fails--- 
Where is the foe ?---assistance thou must crave'e-- 
© They have no toat, nor we, can swim the wave.’ 

* Miy God protect !---Antonia !'---Here his breath 
Sunk in the pangs of suffocating death.” 


We noticed that Orlando saved Antonia—this scene is thus 
drawu by the poct. 


«© ¢ She must not per'sh if my life can save !’ 

And plonged like lightning in the buoyant wave. 
Applaudi:.g shouts his rapid cou:se pursue--- 

And brigttt example stimulates a few : 

The burnirg bark his breathless ardour gains, 

W hee dee. bh’ dread bold the strugglu g Maid detains--- 
But bop: ond sirength surmounting all alarms, 

She ‘ails, with Moran,---in Orlando's arms ! 

Ob, God! they -ink, with throbbing iransports weak, 

Bat ri-e again, with agonizing shriek ! 

Haste! haste, ye trie: ds! —this moment baste—or never !— 
The clinging corse is sinking thew for ever !— 

Now, now they perish !—stretch ! O stretch—Cantore !--- 
‘Thy sister lives !---Orlando’s dread is o'er ! 
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Tela’s Philosophical Library. 


And Moran sinks to everlasting rest, 
Leaving bis Conqueror with Beauty blest.” 
On the whole, we feel disposed to recommend ‘ Antonia,” 
of which our readers will judge for themselves from the speci- 
mens we have given, 

















The Phitosophical Library 3 being a curious collection of the 
most rare and valuable Manuscripts and Printed Works, both 
Ancient and Modern, which treat of Moral, Metaphysical, 
Theological, Historical, and Philosophical enquiries after 
Truth; Dedicated to the People of the British Empire. 
By Josephus Tela. Vol. I. 8vo. Souter, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London. i818. 


Tris volume embraces, first, the Life and Morals of Confu- 
cius ; the Lite and Morals of Epicurus ; the Life and Morals 
of Isocrates ; the Morality of the East from the Alcoran ; the 
Political Mischiefs of Popery; the ancient Irish Christianity 
and its Four Gospels ; and a Catalogue of the Holy Relics of 
the Roman Catholic Church. An analysis of the Life and 
Morals of Confucius is all we can promise our readers. After 
the usual preface, the first part enters into a critical survey of 
the antiquity and philosophy of the Chinese. The second part 
is occupied with the first book of Confucius. The philosophy 
of the Chinese appears like their sciences, in a state of perpe- 
tual infaney ; but their morality, that, at least, taught by Con- 
fucius, is simple, pure, and elevated. The collection out of 
Confucius’s works, which Mr. Tela presents in Book IIL. 
embraces five universal rules. 1. The justice that ought to be 
practised between a king and his subjects. 2. The love that 
ought to be between a father and his children. 3. Recom- 
mends conjugal fidelity to husbands and wives. 4. Concerns 
the subordination that ought to appear between elder and 
younger brothers. And the 5th obliges friends to live in con- 
cord, in amity, and mutual kindness. 


‘“« After the Chinese philosopher has treated of these five universal 
rules, he proposes nine particular ones for kings ; because he considers 
their conduct as a public source of happiness or misery. These nine 
rules are :— 

“1. A king ought incessantly to labour to adorn his person with 
all sorts of virtues. 

‘* 2. He ought to honour and cherish the wise and virtuous. 

‘3. He oaght to respect and love those that gave him birth. 

““ 4 He ought to honour and esteem those ministers who distin. 
Suish themselves by their ability, and those who exercise the principal 
offices of the magistracy. | 
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“© 5. He ought to accommodate himself, as much as it is possible, 
to the sentiments and minds of other ministers; and, as for those 
who have less considerable employments, he ought to consider them 
as his members. 

‘¢ 6. He ought to love his peopie, even the meanest, as his own 
children, and to share in the various subjects of joy or sorrow wuich 
they may have. 

« 7. He ought to use his utmost to bripg into his kingdom several 
able artificers in al] sorts of arts, for the advantage and convemence 
of his subjects. 

‘* 8. He ought kindly and courteously to receive strangers and tra- 
vellers, and fully to protect them. 

“« g. Lastly, he ought tenderly to love the princes and great men 
of hisempire, and so heartily to stacy their interests, that. they may 
love him, and be ever faithful to bim. 

‘© Confucius’s chief aim here being to propose his doctrine to 
kings, and persuade them to it, because he thought that, if he could 
inspire them with the sentiments of virtue, their subjects would 
become virtuous after their example,—he expatiates largely on the 
duty of kings. 

“€ He principally applics himself to three things :— 

“* 3, Toshew that it is very important that kings behave them- 
selves well in their court and family, because that their ways and 
actions are certainly imitated. 

2. ‘* To persuade them of the necessity there is in general of 
acquiring the habit of virtue, and of performing the duties thereot 
in all places and upon all accounts. 

‘* 3. To engage them not to impoverish the people, but to do all 
for their good and ease.” 


Book III. comprehends divers duties which belong to 
Princes, to public officers of the state, and to individuals. 
Then follow the Maxims of Confucius; and certainly, as 
human aphorisms, these Maxims stand unrivalled. We shall, 
therefore, present a few without discriminate selection, that 
our readers may be able to judge for themselves of the estima- 
tion in which the sayings of this ancient sage are held by the 
learned of all countries. 


«© V.—Take heed that thy promises be just, for, having once pro- 
mised, it is not lawful to retract; we ought always to keep our pro- 
mise. 

<¢ VI.— When thou dost homage to any one, see that thy submis- 
sions be proportioned to the ho nage thou owest him : there are stu- 
pidity and pride in doing too little; but in overacting it there are 
abjection and hypocrisy. 

‘* VII.—Eat not for the pleasure thou mayest find therein : eat to 
increase thy strength; eat to preserve the life which thou hast 
received from heaven. 
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« VITI.—Labour to purify thy thoughts: if thy thoughts are not 
Ml, neither will thy actions be so 

« [X.—The wise man has an infiaity of pleasures; for virtue has 
its delights in she midst ot the severities that attend it. 

« X.—He that in his studies whoily applies himself to labour and 
exercise, and neglects meditation, joses his time: and he that only 
applies himself t» meditation, aod neglects labour and exercise, does 
only wander and }ose himselt. The first can never know any thing 
exactly; his knowledge will be aiways intermixed with doubts and 
obscurities : and the last wil ouly pursue shadows ; his knowledge 
will never be certain, i will never be solid. Labour, but slight not 
meditation : medidate, but slight not labour. 

“« XI.— A prince ought to punish vice. lest he seem to maintain 
it: bat vet he ongh: to keep bis people in their duty rather by the 
effects of clemency than by menaces and punishments. 

« X'].—Never slacken fidelity to thy prince ; conceal nothin 
from him winch it is his interest to know ; and think nothing difficult 
when it tends to obey bin. 

« XX -.-He that in the morning hath heard the voice of virtue, 
may die at night) This man will not repent of living, and death will 
not be any pain unto bim. 

« XXI.---He who seeks pride in his habits, and loves not frugality, 
is not disposed for the study of wisdom: thou oughtest not even to 
hold correspondence with him. 

“ XXIL.-- Afflict not thyself because that thou art not promoted 
tograndenr and public dignities: rather grieve that thou art not, 
perbaps. adorned with those virtues that might render thee worthy 
of being advanced. 

“ XXILI.--- The good man employs himself only with virtue, the 
wicked only with his riches, The first continually thinks upon the 
good and interest of the state ; but the last has other cares, he only 
thinks on what concerns himself. 

‘ XXIV.---Do unto another what you would he should do unto 
you ; and dv no: unto another what you would not should be done 
unto you. Thou only needest this law alone, it is the foundation and 
principle of all the rest. 

“ XLI.---The wise man never acts without counsel. He some- 
times consults, in the most important affairs, even the least intelligent 
persons,---men that have the least spirit, and the Jeast experience. 
When counsels are good, we ought not to consider from whence they 
come, 

‘¢ XLII.---Eschew vanity and pride. Although thou hadst all the 
prudence and ability of the aucients, if thou hast not humility, thou 
hast nothing ; thou art even the man of the world that deserves to be 
eontemned. 

“ XLIV.---Do nothing that % unhandsome, although thou 
shouldest have art enough to make thine action approved: thou 
Mayst easily deceive the eyes of man, but thou canst never deceive 
heaven,---its eyes are too penetrative and clear. 
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““ XLV.---Never contract friendship with a man that is not better 
than thyself. 

«*© XLVI.---The wise man blushes at his faults, but is not ashamed 
to amend them. 

** XLVIL.- -He that lives without envy and covetousness may 
aspire at every thing. 

‘© XLVIILE.---Wouldst thou learn to die well ?---learn first to live 
well. 

‘«* XLIX.---A minister of state never ought to serve his prince in 
his extravagances and injustice. He ought rather to renounce his 
office than to tarnish it by base and criminal actions.” 


There are four rules, according to which Confucius would 
have his perfect (i.e. well doing) man to square himself. 


‘* 1. He himself ought to practise, in respect of his father, what 
he requires fron bis son. 

‘<2 In the service of bis prince, he is obliged to shew the same 
fidelity whi. h he demands of those that are under fim, 

** 3. He mustact, in respect of hiseldest brother, after the same 
manuer that he would that his younger brother should aet towards 
him. 

« 4. And lastly, he ought to behave himself towards his friends 
as he desires that his friends should curry themsclves to him. The 
petfect mau continually acquits bimself of these duties, how common 
soever they may appear. If he happen to perceive that he lias done 
amiss in any thing, heis not at rest ull he has repaired his fault: if 
he finds that he has omitted any considerable duty, there is not any 
violence which he does not to himself, perfectly to accomplish it, 
He is moderate and reserved in his discourses ; he speaks with cir- 
cuimspection : if to bim occurs a great affluence of words, he pre- 
sumes not to expose it, he restrains himself. In a word, he 1s so 
rigorous a censurer of himself, that he is not at rest when his words 
correspond not to his actions, and his actions to his words ‘ Now 
the way,’ cries he, * by which a man arrives at this perfection, isa 
solid and constant virtue.’ " 


The advice of a dying prince to his son is so excellent, we 
cannot forbear giving his three admonitions. 


‘© 1, When you see any virtuous action done, be not slack to 
practise it. 

«<2. When the opportunity of doing a reasonable thing shall offer, 
make use of it without hesitating. 

“© 3. Cease not thy endeavours to extirpate and suppress vice. 

«© ¢ These three admonitions which I give you, my son,’ adds he, 


‘ comprehend whatever may produce an exact probity and excellent » 


9 99 


conduct. 


Thus much for the morals of Confucius: we come next té 
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the Life and Morals of Epicurus. It is not, perhaps, necessary 
to enter into an examination of the philosophy of this ancient 

sage; but there can be no question in answering the inquiry, 
« How much is the world to be benefitted, by the publication 
of the Epicurean philosophy ?” Very greatly. While the 
erroneous notions of the ignorant will be corrected by Mr. 
Tela’s labours, the cause of Christianity will receive additional 
support from the excellence with which it will shine, when 
Epicureanism is put in competition with it. 

The Maxims of Epicutrus, and the reflections of Digby on 
them, will be perused with much interest by those who prefer 
the retirement of life to its bustle in a city, : 


(To be continued.) 
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The History of France, from the Earliest Periods to the Second 
Return of Louis XVIII. to the Throne of his Ancestors. 
With a Chronological Table of Contents, and a List of Con- 
temporary Princes, at the end of each King’s Reign ; with an 
Appendix, containing a Slight Sketch of the Political Ar range- 
ments of Europe as settled by the Treaty of Paris. .dnd Notes. 
By Frances Thurtle, Author of Ashford Rectory, or the 
Spoiled Child Reformed; Memoirs of Brillante, &c. 
l2mo. Pp. 307. Hailes, Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


Tue fair authoress of the volume before us is not exactly 2 
novice in the republic of letters, so far as that republic involves 
the pleasure and information of youth, since she has pub- 
lished, as appears by the title of her “ France,” a ‘* Tale of 
Ashford Rectory, or the Spoiled Child Reformed,’ —** Memoirs 
of Brillante,’ &c. This etcetera, which is an usual appendage 
to the names or works of those who have no A. M. or LL. D: 
to speak their fame, reminds us of the cum multis altis qua 
nunc preveribere longum est. So much for etc. 

If our readers expect that we are disposed to draw any 
parallel between Miss Thartle’s “ Tis wat id and Lady:-Mor- 
gan’s “ France,” they will be disappointed. ‘The former ts-a 
History ; the latter a “ Romance :” the one is designed to 
struct our children, the other was got up to display ‘the opi- 
nions of its aiiaiia, and please those who wanted food for 
opinion ; and not for the more solid but important duties of 
life, History, as its name huth long been understood, coms 
prehends annals, memours, and biography. In respect to its 
style, it is the most serious, dignified, and instructive kind of 
composition, It proposes to teach that most important wisdom 
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which consults the general happiness of mankind, by con- 
ducting with discretion the affairs of nations, or large commu- 
nities. It undertakes to illustrate the proyvress of human 
Nature, in its most meritorious efforts towards refinement, in 
government, laws, manners, science, anc arts. It is con- 
versant about the greatest events which the world has to 
exhibit ; the rise and fall of nations ; the general calamities, 
or the general corruptions, which form the causes of these 
great events ; the convulsions of societies, which spread them- 
selves in all "the horrors and devastations of wars; and ail the 
acts of heroism or pusillanimity to which these dreadtul con- 
junctures give birth. 

The “History of France,” standing, as this empire does, in 
the centre of Europe, and so long the scene of all that we 
have just enumerated, is calculated in no very inconsiderable 
degree, to rouse and engage the reader’s ming, by the interest 
and the grandeur of the objects which he surveys ; and he wil! 
learn wisdom both from the merits and the demerits of the 
actors ; by the former, he 1s instructed to regard and to pro- 
mote the happiness of large bodies of human beings 3 by the 
latter, he is taught to oppose the progress of what must ter- 
Minate in their misery or destruction, 

Miss Thurtle seems to possess the qualifications requisite to 
the historian of youth: her information has been drawn from 
authentic quarters, and she communicates it with impartiality, 
and all that ease for which her sex have been long famous 1p 
literary productions. 


“© Ne quid falsi dicere audeat ; deinde nequid veri non audeat. 
«* Ne qua suspicio grztiz sit in scribendo, ne qua simultatis.” 


Her “© History of France” is upon the plan of the “ Pre- 
sident Henault,” or of “ Bertrand de Moleville’s Chronolo- 
gical History of England.” It commences with a Chronulo- 
gical Table of Kings, Conquerors, and events, from A. C. 48, 
and comes down to the transportation of that * arch-fiend” 
Napoleon Buonaparte to Sc. Helena, and the return of the 

ious and learned Louis XVII{. to the throne of his ancestors. 

t is divided into succinct chapters, generally embracing a dis- 
tinct portion of time, an entire family, or the completion of 
some gteat event. And on the demise cf the reigning 
monarch, when a separate period properly closes the chain of 
events, as it were, we are presented with a table of contempo- 
rary European Princes., ‘The History then goes on to anothet 
death, and another table of contemporary European Princes, 
greets the reader’s eye. ‘This is, at once, an important and 
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instructive method of teaching history, whose glory is truth 
and it evinces, on the part of the authoress, a degree of ass’ 
duity that is seldom wedded to literary genius ; but without this 
the best information would be dealt out with as many irregu 
larities as the lives of those whem it had been collected t 
illustrate. 

We have said that Miss Thurtle communicates her informa 
tion with * impartiality. ” Now we have no desire to eat it 
our praise of the young lady’s candour and enlargement o 
mind. Amid temptations to exculpate the French nation, anc 
throw blame on her own, for whom that country 


‘© Nec dum etiam caussz irarum szevique dolores, 
“* Exciderant animo 
fAiternum servans sub pectore voluns. 








Miss ‘Thurtle possesses the prepossessions of her sex for sol- 
diers and heroes, and of Buonaparte, she has a predilection 
not very national indeed, considering that even now he 
grambles, and by his artifices and those of his friends in 
Europe, says,— 





—_ «© Mene incepto desistere victum ;” 


but this attachment to that individual! that poor, much- 
injured man! that prince in misfortune ! is, perhaps, a species 
of. partiality less reprehensible, vod certainly less unreasonable, 
than national prejudice, which might have irretrievably lost to 
the young lady the literary merit which her pretensious without 
arrogance, and her claims without the ostentatious display of 
superior ability, so justly entitle her to receive from the 
public. 

France is a great nation, and so is England; bur Frenchmer 
are unwilling to do justice to our political and military merit ; 
aud when any one of them, on arriving in this country, extole 
our exertions, we know, from the demoralized character of the 
nation to which he belongs, that his praise is extorted ; for 
the fabulous and false notions he imbibes of his own country’s 
superiority in arts and in arms, are as much the children of 
antipathy as of rivaiship and prejudice. On the other hand, 
we are apt, from our consciousness of national credit and 
reputation, scarcely to leave the present race of hot-headed, 
hair-brained Frenchmen, a single national virtue. Granted 
that they are justly stigmatized for faction, cruelty, and 
cowardice ; that their revolution has taught them to esteem 
lightly connections of relation, of friendship, of gratitude, 
and to contemn, when in competition with their selfishness, 
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the bonds of commercial intercourse, and the public obligation 
of the most solemn treaties, why should the ambition, pride, 
vanity, revenge, and caprice of the majority, make us imagine 
that the whole nation is destitute of honour, wisdom, and 
justice? Rather let us deduce practical reflections from their 
folly and artificial mode of existence ; for by dissemi nating the 
influence of the principles which have guided our forefathers, 
we can alone expect to see our own children preserved fiom 
the arrogance of our neighbours. 

Miss Thurtle’s accounts of the revolution, and the murder 
of Louis XVI. are very faithfully drawn together. 


“* During this agonizing period, the anxiety of the royal family 
may be easily imagined. About eleven o'clock, Danton, one of the 
most sanguinary of the revolutionary characters, gave the signal for 
the march to the palace; and at midvight the alarum-bell at the 
Cordeliers was sounded, and immedistely echoed throvghout Paris, 
The King, with his ministers, the Queen, and the unlortunate 
Madame de Lambelle, were assembled in the council chamber ; and 
the danger increasing every moment, a messenge! was sent to the 
National As.embly to inform the members of their critical sitwation, 
Between four and five inthe morning, the Queen, and Madame 
Elizabeth, entered the council chamber. Que ot the commanders of 
the Parisian legion meeting them, said, ‘ This is your last day; the 
people have got the upper hand. What carnage there will be!’— 
* Sir, replied the Queen, ‘ Save the King. O save my children, 
About six, the King descended to the garden, where he was received 
with enthusiasm. The fate of M. Manda: being known, the com. 
mand of the troops was given to the general othcers who were present, 
Between seven and eighta municipal officer arrived. ‘ Allis lost,’ 
said he; ‘where is the King ?? Upon his interview with Louis, 
who had retired to his bed chamber, he strongly urged the necessity 
of his quitting the castle, aud taking shelter in the National Assembly, 
The Queen warmly opposed this plan, declaring, ‘ she would rather 
die by the side of ber husband, surrounded by ber family, and in the 
midst of their brave defenders, than submit to throw herself upon 
the protection of the National Assembly.’ Her noble resolution was 
overruled. ‘ Let us,’ said Louis, ‘ give this last mark of our love 
for ovr people.” Louis Jeft the palace of his ancestors for ever ! 

«© Great and daring acts of valour even in Gad men impress the 
multitude with feelings of respect and awe. What, then, might 
not have been the result had Louis shewn himself an heroic as well 28 
a good man? Had he nobly headed his soldiers, instead of seeking 
safety, where he certainly had no reason to expect it ? 

«© Upon his arrival in the Nationa! Assembly with his family, they 
were confined during fourteen hours in a small place, where the short- 
hand writers used to sit. The scene of confusion and horror that 


‘took place in the Thuilleries after his departure is not to be described. 
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Men of the most ferocious description, assisted by women, who, 
forgetting not only their sex, but even every common feeling of 
humanity, quickly overran every part of the palace, and barbarously 
murdered all the wretched inhatitants. Soldiers, courtiers, women, 
all, witha very few exceptions, fell victims to the furious and over- 
powering muliitude, When the firing was heard in the National 
Assembly, the King was compelled to send word to his faithful Swiss 
guards, not to fire upon the people. 

« After fourteen hours of misery, Louis was informed, he was 
deprived of his executive power ; and that it was the pleasure of the 
National Assembly, that he and his family should be conveyed, fora 
time, to the convent of the Fuillon ;—the next day they were 
removed from thence, and conveyed to the Temple.* Petion was 
ordered to accompany them thither, 

“ We shall not dwell upon the various insults, privations, and 
miseries, that were successively endured by the royal family while in 
the prison of the Temple, where every refinement of cruelty, every 
wanton aggravation of tyranny, was shewn them by the wretches 
that were appointed to guard them : and, in order to complete their 
grief and affliction, the King was at lengih separated from his 
unhappy family. On the 6th of December, Louis was summoned to 
the bar of the National Assembly, where he was accused of treason 
against the liberties of the people. To the charges against him, he 
answered with firmness ; and, being allowed a counsel, he prepared 
to defend himself ; and finally, appealed to his people. This trial 
was but amockery ; bis ruin was fully resolved on; and strange to 
say, as well as shocking to relate, when the votes for his con- 
demnation were taken, a Prince of the royal house of Bourbon 
(Philip Egalité, ci-devant Duke of Orleans) first set the example of 
voting for his death, to the astonishment even of his own friends and 
accomplices. On the 16th of January, 1703, at eight o'clock at 
night, the sentence was passed; and M. de Malesherbes,t who had 





‘“« * By a decree of the 11th of October the revolutionary govern- 
ment was established, and all power was concentrated in the Com- 
mittee of Putlic Welfare, and in the Committee of General Safety, 
formed from the convention. The convention was at that time divided 
into two parties ; the one called Girondists, whoreversed the throne ; 
but who, itis supposed, did not wish the King'sdeath. The second 
was called the party of the Mountain, violent republicans, who, 
although they formed the minority in the assembly, always carried 
their point, from their close alliance with the jacobin club. On the 
sist of October they entirely gotthe upper hand; the Girondists 
Were driven from their posts, and twenty-one of the members 
executed.” 

“ + M. de Malesherbes, at the advanced age of 72, with the whole 
of his family, consisting of his sister, his daughter, and son-in-law, 
together with the daughter of the latter, and her husband, perished 
on the scaffold through the means of that monster Robespierre. They 
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warmly undertaken the defence of his Sovereign, announced the 
cruel mandate in the following words ; ‘ Le fatal secret ne peut plus 
; secacher.’ (The fatal secret can nolonger be hidden.) ‘ Death does 
; not frighten me,’ replied the virtuous Louis; ‘ I have put my whole 
f trust in God, and I rely upon his mercy.’ He requested three days 
delay, which was refused. Hethen entreated he might be allowed 
tosee his family, and without witnesses ; that M. Edgworthe de St, 
Firmont mizht be permitted to attead him ; that he should be provided 
with what was necessary to enable bim to fulfil his religious duties ; 
and that, lastly, the counci! general would take into consideration the 
siate of his family. 

« The last interview between Louis and his family was agonizing 
beyond description. The parting trial over, he gave himself up to 
pious devotion, and prepared to meet death as a man and as a christian, 

«© At eight o'clock onthe Monday morning, Jan. 21, 1793, he 
was conveyed to the scaffold erected in the ‘place Louis Quinze, 
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iy accompanied by M. St. Firmont, and two gens d’armes. The streets 
i a were lined with revolutionary soldiers ; and as the coach passed along, 
i m1", . no sound met the ear, save that produced by the melancholy cavalcade. 
Va: All was still, solemn, and gloomy as the fate that awaited the unfor- 
Tas tunate monarch. Louis mounted the seaffold with a steady step, 
Vs looked complacently upen the people, and made some attempts to 
i speak. Santerre, however, ordered the drums and trumpets to 
1} 4 sound; and his last words, ‘ I die innocent, and I forgive my people, 


were heard but by those closeto him. Thus perished Louis XVI 
in the fortieth year of his life, and the eighteenth of his reign.” 





- Let us compare with this brief account of the death ci 

H Louis XVI. that which is given by Aug. Poullain de Saint- ; 
Foix.* , 

i “* Quoi qu’en dise un auteur estimable par ses productions litté- Cc: 

i raires, cette journée ne fut point un jour de réjouissance pour |s d 

: ' capitale. he 
a © Jusqa ‘aprés l'exécution, la circulation fut arré:¢ée dans Paris; Ww 
in. tous les votans étaient obligés d’étre sous les armes ou 4 |'assembicée th 
fe _ a - aan 
Had suffered at the same time. ‘ Adieu, my friend,’ said Madame 
1 uf Pelletier Rosambeau, daughter to M. de Malesherbes, to Made- yo 
a a tl moiselle de Sombreuil, as she quitted the prison, ¢ you bad the happi- idi 
Bi 1} ness of saving your father, I have the pleasure of dying with mine. wit 
ape | Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, when ber father was about to be taken ‘ 
ati from her, was frantic with grief. Her despair affected even the rate 
barbarians that surrounded her, who told her ‘ there was but one way HJ oop 
of saving his life,’ viz. that of drinking out of the cup they presented HF Joy, 
4 to her, the outside of which was covered with human blood. Upon rag, 
ay! her complying with this revolting request, Grace was instantly Bf brol 
*t vociferated ; but the unfortunate M.de Sornbreuil was a short time beat 
afterwards executed.” iin 


* Essais Hist. sur Paris, Tome Prem. 
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des sections; on ne Jaissait passer d'un quartier 4 un autre, que ceux 
qui se tronvaient porteurs de cartes de la convention nationale ou des 
divers ministéres. | 

‘* Quelques individus se portérent a des excés qui dégradent la 
nature humaine ; mais la majorité des militaires avait une contenance 
embarrassée, qui n’était sous aucun rapport l’emblémede la gairé. 

‘ Les députés ne-montraient pas une plus grande assurance ; ceux 
méme qui avaient vorlé la mort avec le plus d'acharnement, cher- 
chaient a s‘étourdirsur un événement dont il était naturel de prévoir 
Jes suites. Si quelqu'un d’entre eux affectait une joie qui n’était pas 
naturelle, ses yeux démentaient ses paroles. 

« Dans Jes quartiers les plus populeux, les femmes ne craignaiert 
pas de montrer leur sensibilité ; elles s‘entretenaient entre elles sug la 
mort d’un Prince, que son défaut de fermeté avait conduit a | écha- 
faud, 

‘« Enfin l’attitade des habitans de Paris prouvait que le frangais 
n'est pas naturellement sanguinaire, et que, s'il se laisse égarer par 
effervescence du moment, il revient bientot a son caractére, et déteste 
les factieux qui l’ont trompé. 

«* C'est sur cette méme place* que mourut aussi Marie- Antoinette, 
veuve de Louis XVJ. les détails de son proces ne font pas honneur a 
I'humanité de ses juges, et Jes questions qui résultérent des débais 
prouvent la demoralisation des révolutionnaires.” 


The authoress in relating the misfortunes and death of the 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth, speaks with as much sense as 
feeling. 


“ The Queen was for a day or two after her last interview with the 
King in a state of insensibility ; the cares and attentions of Madame 
Elizabeth, however, at length roused her from this almost enviable 
condition, again totaste the bittercup of suffering, which she was 
doomed to drain tothe very dregs. Her beloved son was torn from 
her, and confined in the apartments lately occupied by his father. He 
was placed under the care of one Simon, formerly a shoemaker : and 
this poor unhappy child fell an early victim to disease, brought on by 
the villainous treatment he received during hissad captivity. His 
pleasing and interesting countenance, which formerly beamed with 
youthful intelligence and delight, assumed at fJast a frightful and 
idiotic expression ; and on the Qth of June, 1795, he died, not- 
withstanding all the efforts that were then made to save him. 

“ On the Ist of August, 1793, the Queen herself was sepa- 
rated from her sister and daughter, and was conveyed to the 
common prison of the Conciergerie, where she was confined in a 
low damp room upon the ground floor: a wretched paillasse, a dirty 
tagged blanket, a bedstead tied together with ropes, and an old 
broken screen instead of a curtain, adorned the chamber of the once 
beautiful, accomplished, celebrated, and noble Queen of France, 


Qe 





* Place de Louis Quinze. 
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daughter of the renowned Maria Theresa, and the Emperor France's J. 
of Germany. Onthe 16th of October, 1793, she was brought to 
the scaffold, and died, as she had lived, nobly.* Her conduct at her 
trial and execution was worthy her great progenitors. Long-suffering 
had greatly altered her outward appearance ; but her mind retained 
its energies tothe last: and though it is affirmed that many of her 
husband's most unpopular proceedings were the result of her advice, 
yet time will at length draw a veil over the failings of human nature, 
and every feeling be absorbed in that of sorrow for her untimely fate. 

‘© On the goth of May, 17904, Madame Flizabeth was cited to 
appear before the revolutionary tribunal. Being asked her name, she 
replied, * Elizabeth of France, sister of Louis XVI. and aunt to 
Louis XVII. your present King.” She retused to answer any of their 
accusations. ‘ To God alone will I give an account of my actions, 
said the undaunted Princess. She was on the following day, and i 
the thirtieth year of her age, beheaded, with twenty-three other 
victims. 

“© Madame Royale brd the good fortune to escape the fate of her 
family. On the 19th of February, 1795, she left the Temple, escorted 
by some gens d’armes. Upon quitting Hunningen for Basle, where 
she was to be exchanged for some of the republican party who had 
been taken prisoners by the Austrians, she paused, and shed a few 
tears upon getting into her carriage, as she took, what she thought, a 
Jast farewell of her native country. Upon her arrival at Vienna she 
was treated with the greatest respect. She left the capital of 
Germany, May 1799, togoto Mittau, in Courland, where, on the 
10th of the following June, she married her cousin, the Duke ot 
Angouleme, eldest son of Monsieur, brother to Louis XVIII. 

‘© The reign of Louis XVI. will form amemorable epocha in the 
annals of France. Opposite effects are often produced by the same 
causes ; so it wasin the French revoiution, which gave rise both to 
deeds of cruelty of the blackest dye, and to virtues of the most 
dazzling brightness. Numberless are the examples of individual 
patience, courage, and fortitude, which occurred during the tyrannic 
sway of that scourge of human kind, Robespierre, and his worthless 
associates.” 


The folly of Buonaparte is as conspicuous in his glory as in 
his misfortune. Take for example his Champ de Mai. 


“¢ Buonaparte was unwilling that his Champ de Mai should bea 
mere civil ceremony ; he made it the occasion of a military one ol 
the greatest magnificence. 

“On the abdication in 1814, the old revolutionary ensigns of 
every sort had been destroyed, and the troops received new colours 





* « Marie Antoinette was only 37 years and 11 months old ; but 
her beautiful and luxuriant hair was become quite white. She had 
been 23 years in France.” 
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fom the King. These last, intbeir turn, had been destroyed, and 
Buonaparte determined to present to his faithful soldiers their old eagles, 
under which they iad so often fought and conquered. Ino doing this 
he compassed three objects ; which, trifling as they may seem, were 
not witheut political consequences. First, ne flattered the pride of 
his troops, who beheld restored to them the memorials of their former 
slory: secondly, he gratihed the idle population of Paris, always 
eager for sights and shows, with a superb spectacle: thirdly, he was 
enabled to overawe the discontented by the display of several thousand 
brave soldiers, who were blindly devoted to his service. Sometime 
in the early part of the month of May was at first fixed upon for this 
asembly ; but various causes produced delay. The elections ia the 
departments proceeded slowly : and it was besides found that it would 
require a considerable time to complete the works necessary on such an 
occasion, Fiually, it was announced to take place on the Ist of June. 
Asuperb throne and canopy, with places proper for the reception of 
the Emperor’s houseliold, the nobility, clergy, and members of the 
different public bodies, were erected at the Ecole Militaire : these 
faced the Champ de Mars, and commanded a view of its immense 
plain. Immediately opposite to the throne were raised seats in a 
semicircular form, for the accommodation of the deputies of the 
departments. These seats were covered over head, but were left 
open at the back, so that the Emperor and those about him, and the 
deputies themselves, might have an uninterrupted view of the Champ 
de Mars. In the centre of this plain was seena chair, covered with 
crimson velvet, but in other respects very plain, standing on the top 
of a pyramid of steps. Under the shade of the trees which border 
the Champ de Mars, were throwa up large mounds of earth, on 
which the Parisians were to be permitted to stand spectators, At 
length came the Ist of June. Ata very early hour the whole city 
Was in motion ; nothing was to be heard but the drumsand marching 
of the soldiers, and the hurrying to and fro of the people, some on 
fuot, others on horseback, or in carriages. Every countenance 
expressed eagerness and expectation. The morning was exceedingly 
coudy—a thing unusual at that time of the year at Paris ; and the 
crops of rain which fell trom time to time seemed to portend a storm. 
Nothing, however, deterred the gay-minded Parisians. The sky had 
Oiten threatened worse, they said, on other public days, but had 
always become clear when their Emperor appeared. They were 
sure the same would happen that day; and soindeed it did. About 
eleven o’clock a light wind dispersed the clouds, and the sun burst 
forth to lend his splendour tothe scene. Already the mounds we have 
spoken of were covered wiih people of ail ranks in their gayest apparel. 
The area of the Champ de Mars was crowded with troops, infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, who were drawn up in the closest order, leaving 
only a space up the middle, through which the Emperor and his suite 
Were toarrive. On the right were the battalions ot the imperial guard 
and some infantry of the line ; on the left, the national guard of Paris 
and other infantry of the line. The cavalry and artillery were drawn up 
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in front of the infantry on either side. The nobles, the great officers 
of state, the archbishops, and the rest of the clergy, the judges of 
the several tribunals, the deputies of the people, and those of the 
army and marine, had arrived and taken their respective places. The 
Emperor alone was waited for. Inthe midstof the general expec- 
tation, the cannon on the banks of the Seine announced his departure 
from the palace of the Thuilleries. Immediately on the firing of 
the first gun, the soldiers, who had fallen out of their ranks and 
were loitering about, flew to their arms, Every body pressed forward 
to the best situation : every eye was directed to the extremity of the 
Champ de Mars. Presently the advance of the Emperor’s guard 
appears, then the carriages ot the officers of the household, and lastly, 
that of the Emperor himself, with a rear-guard. As this coriége 
passed along, the different regiments presented arms, and rent the 
air with the cries of, ‘ Vive l’Empereur!’ Nothing could be more 
brilliant. The martial appearance of the troops, their great number, 
their rich uniforms, the glittering of arms, the waving of feathers, 
and the magnificence of the Emperor's equipage, all contributed to 
render the scene imposing in the highest degree. ‘The carriages having 
nearly reached the top of the Champ de Mars, turned to the right, 
and passed by the side avenue to I’Ecole Militaire. Here the 
Emperor alighted, and in a few moments came forward and tcok his 
seaton the throne. On this occasion he was dressed, as was the 
whole court, in the Spanish costume. On his bead he wore a crimson 
velvet hat, turned up in the front, and having in it a beautiful plume 
of ostrich feathers. His vest with the remainder of his dress white, 
with the exception of acrimson mantle embroidered in gold with bees. : 
Having taken his seat, the marshals, the ministers, and the officers ( 
ofthe household ranged themselves behind thethrone. Prince Lucien, 
the Emperor’s brother, then filling the situation of minister of the 
interior, was seated at a small table a littleto the right, having his t 


brothers Joseph and Jerome in the rear. On either side of the i 
Emperor, and close to him, stood two sons of Marshal Lasnes, who Ul 
had been killed a few years before bravely fighting for his country. c 
These youths, the elder apparently about fourteen years of age, aud’ C 
the younger eleven, were dressed in the uniform of the Polish lancers : It 
their appearance excited the interest of the spectators. - 

«¢ The ceremony began with a mass, celebrated by the archbishop of Jo 
Tours, assisted by cardinal Bayanne, and four other bishops; while gu 
this was being performed, the Emperor was ta/king, and often W, 
laughing, sometimes with the two young Lasnes, at others with 0. 
Prince Lucien, ard the different other persons in attendance. His of 
manner was apparently condescending to all, with one exception lar 
and this was Marshal Ney. To him, though near, the Emperor in 
never once addressed himself: andthe dejected face of the marsbal en 
testified his mortification at this neglect. Mass ended, a select body, ~~ 
composed of nobles, deputies of the departments, those of the army; 
marine, and different public bodies, were introduced to the Emperor, Be By 


and made their reverence. Their orator then began a long harangue, 
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during the continuance of which the Emperor (excepting when he 
applied himself to his snuff-box, which was very frequenily,*) was 
employed in regarding the different members of this body with an 
opera glass, though they were distant from him but a few paces. By 
the movements of his glass, it was easy to discover that he looked at 
eich man separately. Itseemed as if he were endeavouring to read 
their hearts in their countenances ; and as if he were calculating what 
portion of sincerity there might be in the professions which they were 
making of devotion aad attachment to his person. 

« he Acte Additional was then read, clause by clause; and as 
eic') clause was finished, the deputation swore, for themselves and 
for those by whom they were deputed, to maintain the provisions it 
comained, When the d4cfe was thas gone through, the Emperor 
sgned it. Indoing this, he displayed somewhat of his usual impee 
tivsity. Prince Lucien, whose office it was to present the pen, was 
alvancing slowly, and in a manner befitting the solemnity of the 
occasion ; as soon as he had come within reach of the Emperor, the 
litter suddenly darted forth his hand, and actually snatched the pen 
from his brother, He now addressedthe deputation ina short and 
energetic speech. His voice was clear and firm, his words seemed to 
flow easily, and bis manner of delivery was not ungraceful. Unlike 
most public speeches, the Emperor’s received more assistance from 
the tones of his voice and the expression of his countenance, than 
from the action of his arms ; of the tast, indeed, he was remarkably 
sparing. Vbus ended the civil part of this ceremony : that part 
which was military was now to begin. The Emperor having quitted 
his throne, proceeded on foot, followed by several marshals, and the 
officers of his household, to the chair in the middle of the Champ de 
Mars: he ascended tothe chair; in a moment the pyramid of steps 
is covered with his attendants. It was oue bright mass of plumes, 
the Emperor’s alone was seen waving, io proud pre-eminence, high 
wbove all the rest. Here he presented the colours to the officers of 
the different regiments, addressing to each some short soldierlike 
compliment, with which he knew so wellto gain the hearts of bis 
companions in arms. It was easy to know when any regiment received 
its colours, by the loud shouts and cries of ‘ Vive !'Empereur !" 
which made the field resound. The soldiers seemed intoxicated with 
joy. Of the different colours presented this day, those of the imperial 
guard were particularly beautiful. They were absolutely crowded 
with the names of the places where these veterans had conquered. 
On them were to be read, embroidered in letters of gold, the names 
of Lodi, Marengo, Ulm, Aasterlitz, Essling, Wagram, Jena, Fried- 
land, the Borodino, &c. besides those of half the capitals of Europe, 
in which they had enabled their master to give the law to his prostrate 
enemies, At about half past four, or near five, the regiments having 





* «© What was said by Swift of Prince Eugene, might be said of 


Buonaparte with equal trath, ‘ He was a great taker of snuff as well 
as of towns,’ ” , 
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all received their colours, the Emperor quitted his seat and returned 
on foot to Ecole Militaire. Here be again ascended his state carriage, 
and then proceeded to the Thuilleries. Every one now left the 
Champ de Mars : some flocked into the Place de Louis Quinze, others 
ranged themselves along the delightful alleys of the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, through both of which places the Emperor was to pass, 
Here he was again greeted with the cries of § Vive l’Empereur !" and 
the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. He then alighted at the 
Thuilleries ; and, having changed his court dress for the uniform of 
the imperial guard, he entered a private carriage, and returned by 
the rue St. Honoré tothe palace of the Elisée Napolécn, where he 
then resided. And here we cannot omit noticing the apparently 
sudden reverse of public opinion which the Emperor experienced, 
In the rue S'. Honoré, not half an hour from the time when, and but 
a few hundred paces from the place where, he had been almost 
idolized, he scarcely seemed to attract commonattention. The people 
did indeed take off their hats to him; but the cries of ‘ Vive 
l'Empereur ! were no longer to be heard; and, excepting that hs 
carriage was escorted by dragoons, no one would have supposed it 
contained a person of more consequence than, perhaps, a minister of 
no great popularity. 

‘* The utter dullness of the evening formed a striking contrast of 
the bustle and splendour of the morning. A general illumination 
was ordered ; but no one obeyed. ‘The palaces and buildings belonging 
to the govermnent alone displayed any lights, and those not very 
brilliant. The theatres were opened gratis, but except in these 
respects, there was no other exhibition of gaiety to be observed than 
what are every night to be found in so luxurious a capital as the ‘ good 
city of Paris.’* 

‘© Many of the soldiers who had formed part of the brilliant 
spectacle of the Ist of June, set off, on the evening of the same day, 
for the frontiers, 


‘* Pride in their port, defiance in their eye.” 


As a specimen of the chronological part of the work before 
us, we present our readers with the contemperary list, &c. 


‘* Contemporary Princes of Louis XVIII. upon his Restoration 
in 1814; and Political State of Europe, as arranged by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1814. 

‘© Pops. 

‘* Pius VII. began to reign in 1800. Restcred to his ecclesiastical 
dominions by the allies, A. D. 1814. He was a second time obliged 
to flee, on the restoration of Buonaparte ; and in the year 1815, he 





* «© For these particulars of the celebration of the Champ de Mai, 
the author is indebted to an intelligent friend, who was one among 
the numerous spectators of the splendid scene.” 
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again assumed his pontifical functions. He re-established the Inquisi- 
tion, and the Order of Jesuits. 


** Orroman Empirs. 
‘© Mahmud began to reign in 1808. 


‘*¢ GERMANY. 

«¢ Francis I[. began to reign in 1792. Austria resigned her pos- 
sessions in the Netherlands, and has received in return a large extent 
of dominion in the north of Italy, viz. Istria, Austrian and Venetian 
Dalmatia, the ancient Venetian Isles in the Adriatic, the mouths of 
the Cattero, the city of Venice, the duchies of Milan and Mantua, 
the principalities of Brigen and Trente, the country of Tyrol, Trieste, 
Carniola, Upper Carinthia, the valleys of the Valteline, and the terri- 
tories which formerly belonged to the republic of Ragusa. | 


“* Britisyu Isves. 
‘¢ George III. began toreign in 1760. England retained possession 
of the Ionian Isles, Malta, Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Bourbon, the 
Mauritius, Trinidad, and several small isles in the eastern seas. 


‘¢ DenMARK. 
‘‘ Frederic VI. began to reign in 1808. Denmark appears to have 
been a loser by the war; as Norway, which formerly belonged to 
her, is united to Sweden. 


“‘ SWEDEN. 

“Charles XIII. began to reign in 1808. He died Feb. 24, 1818. 
The present King is Charles John, known as General Bernadotte in 
the wars of the revolution. Norway has been united to her; but she 
has lost Pomerania and Finland. 


‘* Russia, 
‘‘ Alexander began to reignin 1801. He has united Finland to his 
dominions, and the duchy of Warsaw, with the additional title of 
Czar, King of Poland, &c. 


‘¢ SPAIN. 
‘“« Ferdinand VII. began to reign in 1808. Restored by the allies, 
1914, 


“¢ PORTUGAL. 
‘“€ Maria Frances Isabella began to reign in 1807. She died at the 
Brazils, Aug. 20, 1816. 
‘Present King, John Maria Joseph Louis began to reign in 1816. 
Portugal restored Fiench Guiana to France. 


“* PRUSSIA. 

“‘ Frederic 11]. began to reign in 1801. His dominions are now 
much concentrated. The King of Saxony has resigned to him a great 
part of that country from which he took his title. The Emperor of 
Austria relinquished all claim to Upper and Lower Lusatia. The 
duchy of Berg, the district of the archbishop of Cologne, the duchy of 
Wartumburg, and a large tract of territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine, was also added to his dominions, with the title of grand duchy 
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346 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of the Lower Rhine. Hanover contributed ber part by relinquishing 
the duchy of Lunenburg, and some of its adjacent territory. 


«« NETHERLANDS. 

‘«¢ William began toreign in 1814. Erected intoa kingdom, having 
the Austrian Netherlinds and part of the duchy of Luxemberg, (to 
which is annexed the title of grand duchy of Luxemberg,) and the 
Belgian provinces united to it. 


‘“ MINOR STATES OF EUROPE. 


“* NaPues. 
‘¢ Joachim Murat began to reign in 1808. Ferdinand IV. restored 
by the allies, 1815. . 


‘© SARDINIA. 
“‘ Victor Emanuel began to reign in 1801. Restored by the 
allies, 1814; and Genoa annexed to his dominions, with the addi- 
tional title of duchy of Genoa. 


“‘ ITALY. 
‘‘ The north we have already mentioned ; there remain to be 
noticed, Parma, Placenza, and Guastella, which were bestowed upon 
the ex-empress of France, the archduchess Maria Louisa. 


“* Lucca. 

‘« Erected into a duchy, and bestowed on the Infanta Maria 
Louisa,* to be inherited by her son Don Carlos; and in case of his 
death, without issue, Lucca is to become the possession of the Duke 
of Tuscany, who is then to give up to the Archduke d'Este, Firiano, 
Pietra Santa and Barga, Castiglione, Callicano, Minucciano, and 
Monte Ignoso. 


«© PRINCIPALITY OF PIOMBINO. 
‘© Prince Ludovisi Buoncompagni resumes possession of all the 
property which belonged to Piombino, in Elba. 


‘© Modena, Reggio, and Mirandola, were transferred to the Arch- 
duke Francis d’Este, withfull sovereignty. 


‘6 Tuscany 
Was restored to the Archduke Fedinand of Austria. 


“« SWITZERLAND. 
“© Tia Vaillais, Geneva, and Neufchatel, were united to Switzerland, 
forming three additional cantons. Basle and Berne were also annexed 
to the canton of Berne. 


‘“« SAXONY. 
“The King resigned part of his dominions to Prussia, and 


received his ancient possessions in Poland, and the city of Dantzic, 


in lieu of them. 


—_ 





«< * Cj-devant Queen of Etruria, and sister of the present King of 
Spain, Ferdinand VII.” 
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** HANOVER. 

“ This state was erected into a kingdom by the allies, 1814. 
George III. relinquished the duchy of Luxemberg, and some of the 
adjacent country, and received instead a territory adjoinirg to 
Hanover—the principality of East Friesland, and the principality of 
Prussian Munster. 


‘‘ His Britannic majesty aiso relinquished a territory of 5000 souls 
tothe Duke of Oldenburg, and Prussia agreed to cede to the grand 
Dake of Saxe Weimar, districts containiog a population of 77,000 
persons. 

‘¢ BAVARIA. 
« The grand duchy Wurtzburg was annexed to Bavaria. 


‘* ECCLESIASTICAL LERRITORY. 

«The Marches, Camerind and dependencies, the duchy of Bene- 
vento, principality of Ponte Corvo, Chiavenna, Bologna, and that 
part cf Ferrara situated on the left bank of the Po, restored to the 
Pope. 

‘© The Archduchess Maria Beatrix d’Este, her heirs and successors, 
were to possess the duchy of Massa, the principality of Carrara, as 
well as the imperial tiefs cf La Lungiana. 


On the whole, we most cheerfully recommend this little 
History for youth to the attention of those who have not 


perused any other impartial History of France, and have no. 


doubt it will afford them both profit and pleasure. 
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An Essay on the Origin and Operation of the Dry Rot, with a 
View to its Prevention or Cure. To which are annexed, 
Suggestions on the Cultivation of Forest Trees, and an 
Abstract of the several Forest Laws, from the Reign of Canute 
to the Present Time. By Robert McW liam, Architect apd 
Surveyor. 4to. Pp. 420. Taylor, 59, Holborn, London. 
1$18. 


Tae utility and importance of timber, ddapted in different 
forms to the comforts, conveniences, and éven the necessities 
of civilized life, must render the means of preserving it from 
decay an object highly interesting to all; and claiming the 
particular attention of those, who are studious of promoting 
the welfare of their country and of mankind. 

That peculiar species of decay termed the dry rot, to which 
timber is subject, has of late become familiar, at least in its 
baneful effects, to all who are conversant with building ; more 
to the emolument of some individuals, than to the credit of 
others ; as the enormous amount of annual repairs exhibits a. 


nelancholy testimony of the frequent but inettectual attempts 
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at its eradication. It is not only more general than in former 
times, but in this country its ravages have increased beyond 
all proportion to what has taken place in other parts of Europe. 
Many buildings are daily found to be infected with it. Public 
works of modern erection are in a state of rapid decay: and 
those which are decaying cannot be expected to receive any 
radical and effectual remedy, if the causes of the disease 
remain unknown. It, therefore, demands the most serious 
attention, even on the score of expense. But this is not all. 
By the frequent removal of the rotten parts of the timber, 
which are the bonds, plates, and ties of the edifice, though 
their place is supplied by new, the walls become impaired ; 
more especially on account of the unequal pressure, which 
particular parts of the materials of buildings are thus com- 
pelled to sustain, as the original adjustment of weight and 
support no longer exist. 

The numerous complaints of the serious consequences of 
this decay have given rise to many vaunted remedies: but as 
these have been chiefly empirical, they have proved for the 
most part inefficacious. And when they have appeared to be 
of service, it has been merely by checking the symptoms of 
the disease in some particular place; while, the constitution 
still remaining the same, its ravages have been going on im- 
perceptibly in others, till, at length, they have unexpectedly 
burst out in different parts of a building, the possessor of 
which had been lulled into a fatal security. 

Some men of science, indeed, have gone farther into the 
subject; and, struck with the general appearance of fungi in 
the disease, have ascribed it to these as the original cause. 
Accordingly they have imagined, that by removing the fungi 
they should effect a radical cure, particularly if they could 
prevent their recurrence. In this they have deserved their 
share of praise ; having pursued unquestionably the right path, 
as far as they have gone; but, contenting themselves with 
having detected the proximate cause, they have not pursued 
the investigation, and endeavoured to trace the remote cause, 
that which produces the fungi themselves. Hence, though 
the disease may have been destroyed fcr a time, and appa- 
rently removed, as the original source of the evil still re- 
mained, it could not fail to recur after a longer or shorte! 
interval. 

Aware of this deficiency, and having repeatedly witnessed 
the failure of means employed both with and without a guiding 
principle, Mr. McWilliam has attempted to trace the diseast 
to its remotest source, and investigate all the causes, that m2’ 
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co-operate in bringing it to maturity: whence he conceives he 
has deduced the means of preventing its attack, arresting its 
progress, and remedying its effects; and his observations are 
submitted to the public. with confidenee resulting from a theory 
built on many years experience, and supported by satisfactory 
conviction of its practical efficacy. 

If it be a truth generally admitted, that opinions merely 
theoretical are of little importance, compared with those formed 
in the course of practice ; it will not be denied, that, where 
theory and practice are combined, we have the better ground 
io expect a favourable result. Mr. McWilliam has, therefore, 
availed himself of the hypotheses, that have been advanced by 
those authors of known talents, whom he has been able to 
consult, so far as they were found to agree wita his own 
experience. 

Mr. McWilliam shows the nature and texture of oak and fir 
timber; these being most in use for building in this country. 
He has next attempted to trace the origin of the fungi, that 
are the proximate cause of the disease; to point out how they 
are generated, either in the wood itself, or from some external 
source; and to exhibit their progress, as tney appear in the 
several stages of decay. Having considered the various agents 
and processes in the decomposition of timber, he has examined 
the pretensions of different specifics proposed for its preven- 
tion ; and has then endeavoured, not merely to enumerate the 
means that may be advantageously employed both for the 
prevention and cure of the disease, but to assign the reasons 
why they are effectual; and hence to show in what cases one 
mode of proceeding will be most beneficial, and in what, 
another will be more appropriate. Thus, instead of aban- 
doning a case of such importance to the random practice of 
the empiric, the man of science, when he perceives his way 
clearly before him, may be able to give a reason for his faith 
in the efficacy of the means he sees cause to adopt. 

To give a clear idea of what appears to be the structure of 
the timber, on which he has treated ; and of the several stages 
of the cryptogamous vegetation: whether it be, as he con- 
ceives, the same plant assuming various forms in its progress 
to maturity, agreeably to what we see in the insect tribe, and 
differently modified by external circumstances ; or, as is gene- 
tally supposed, a succession of plants specifically and generi- 
cally different: Mr. McWilliam has made drawings from 
hature, which he has taken great pains, to have faithfully and 
accurately engraved; thus exhibiting more distinctly to the 
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eye, what words alone could not express with-adequate perspi- 
cuity. 

A skilful physician may restore the feeble and infirm to a 
certain degree of health; but for its continuance we can rely 
only on a sound constitution. So itis with the tree: and to 
convert this into sound timber, not naturally liable to decay, 
though subject to it if exposed to contagion, or the action of 
other external causes, our care must extend to the proper time 
and mode of felling and seasoning it. These, therefore, Mr. 
McWilliam has deemed it essential to the completion ‘of his 
purpose to discuss: more particularly as it seéms highly pro- 
bable, that to mismanagement in this respect we must chiefly 
ascribe the extraordinary prevalence of late of dry rot in the 
United Kingdom. , 

Mr. McWilliam’s remarks on the laws and customs respect- 
ing the growth and preservation of timber; the ancient and 
modern state of the forests in this country; the facilities 
afforded by its soil and climate for the plantation of forest 
trees; the methods to be pursued in their cultivation, to 
render it most beneficial; and the advantages of this invest- 
ment of capital, both as a national concern, and an object of 
private emolument will not be deemed superfluous, or foreign 
to the purpose of his essay. 

He has thrown down the gauntlet to Sir Humphrey Davy 
and Mr. Knight, on the doctrine of light being the cause of 
vegetation. 


‘’ He,” Mr. Knight, “ placed a plant of ampelopsis in the middle of 
a forcing-house fully exposed to the sun, in the end of May, and sup- 
ported it by a slender bar of wood. As soon as the tendrils were nearly 
full grown, they pointed northward to the back wall, distant about 
eight feet. A plant of the same species being placed at the east end 
of the house, near the glass, and in some measure screened from the 
perpendicular light of the sun ; its tendrils pointed towards the west, 
or centre of the house, as those under the preceding circumstances had 
pointed towards the north and the back wall. This plant was removed 
to the west end of the house, and exposed to the evening sun, being 
screened asin the former case from the perpendicular light ; and its 
tendrils within a few hours changed their direction, and again pointed 
towards the centre of the house, which was in part covered with vines. 
It was then removed to the centre of the house, and fully exposed to 
the perpendicular light, and to the sun. A piece of dark-coloured 
paper being placed on one side of it, just within reach of its tendrils, 
to this substance it soon appeared strongly to attach itself. The papet 
was then removed, and a piece of plate glass was substituted ; but (0 
this substance the tendrils did not indicate any disposition to approach. 
The glass was then placed with its surface to meet the varying 
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situation of the sun, so astoreflect the light on the tendrils, which 
now receded from the glass, and appeared to be strongly repeiled by 
it. The claws or claspers of ivy continued to avoid the light, in the 
same manner as the tendrils of the ampelopsis had done ; and sprung 
only from such parts of the stem, as were fu'ly or partially shaded. 
A seedling plant of the peach-tree, one of ampelopsis, and one of 
ivy, were placed nearly in the centre of the house under similar 
circumstances. The peach continued to grow nearly perpendicular, 
with a slight inclination towards the front and south-side of the house : 
while the stems of the ampelopsis and ivy inclined many points from 
the perpendicular in the opposite direction. 

‘© This author agrees with Mr. Decandolle, whom he believes to 
be the first who observed, that the succulent shoots of trees and 
herbaceous plants, which do not depend ou others for support, are 
bent toward the front from which they receive light by the contraction 
of the cellular substance of their bark upon that side. But, says Mr. 
Knight, the operation of light upon the tendrils and stems of ivy and 
ampelopsis appears to produce a diametrically opposite effect, and to 
occasion an extension of the cellular bark, wherever they are exposed 
to its influence. And this circumstance, he thinks, affords a 
satisfactory explanation of the reason, why these plants appear to 
seek and approach contiguous opake objects, just as they would do, if 
they were conscious of their own feebleness. The tendrils of the 
vine vary their position at every period of the day ; andreturn at 
night, tooccupy the same situation which they had occupied in the 
morning, 

“ Mr. Knight is of opinion, generally, that branches, when exposed 
to the light, are thereby enabled to attract to themselves a larger 
portion of the ascending sap; which they employed in leaves and 
vigorous annual shoots, while the shadowed branches become languid 
and unhealthy. 

‘ Thesame author, speaking of the roots of trees, says: and if 
the operation of digit give ability to the expanded branch, to attract 
and empty the ascending current of alburnous sap, it appears not 
improbable, that the operation of proper food and moisture in the 
soil upon the bark of the roots may give ability to that organ, to attract 
and employ the descending or cortical current of sap: if this be the 
case, an easy explanation of all the preceding phenomena presents 
itself. 

‘* That these experiments have been conducted with a great degree 
of accuracy and miaute observation, cannot be doubted. Indeed 
they appear not only rational, but fair and legitimate, clear and 
decisive, as far as the experiments go. 

‘* Yet, notwithstanding the high respectability and clear judgment 
of the author, he does not appear to support the inference 
hedraws. Though light is the only visible object, that acts on these 
plants, whether they approach or recede ; yet light does not penetrate 
an opake body, and therefore can have no effect in bending such a 
body, however slender, because it must be affected deeper than the 
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mere surface. This is obvious: for the idea of bending must necessarily 
pre-suppose a fulcrum, either within the body itself, or at some point 
without it. If the fulcrum be supposed within the body to be bent, 
then the influence of the beading power must penetrate to that deph ; 
and this with a force more than equal to the power of thy resisting 
body beyond the fulcrum. But how can light effect this, without 
penetrating beyond the surface? It the fulcrum be supposed to be 
without the body, the force of the bending power must penetrate 
through the whole body, decreasing either to the convex or concave 
of the resisting power, or body to be bent; waich will not be effected 
by light, if it cannot enter: or the bending power must act by external 
pressure ; and experiments enough have been made on the subject to 
prove, that light can have no effect in this way, notwithstanding its 
great velocity. But caloric, of which the light in such situations is a 
conductor, will very rapidly enter into bodies ; and by acting on air or 
other fluids contained in the vessels, will expand or contract the body 
itself. Isay expand or contract, for the same solar ray, or other 
heat, which will soften and expand wax, will harden and contract 
clay ; and the same cold, which will freeze and expand water, will 
contract mercury or steel. 

‘< If it were evident, which it is not, that the action of light is 
the cause of vegetation in the trunk, branches, and leaves ; still it 
appears impossible, to trace any analogy between a ray of light anda 
portion of earth, however moistened and manured ; uniess it be 
supposed, that light is merely the conductor of heat : then indeed the 
analogy will apply ; because in both cases it is the heat which causes 
the action, though light throws the heat directly into the body of the 
plant on the side opposed to it, and the earth conveys it to the plant or 
routs in amore generally diffused state. If this be correct, ‘ight, 
considered purely and abstractedly as such, appears to have no share 
in the operations of vegetable life. 

‘« It is rather remarkable, that so able an author should bave called 
in the evidence of a piece of dark-coloured paper, and a piece of 
plate glass : since the different plants will approach to or recede from 
the former, and vice versa with respect tothe latter, for the very 
same reason that a piece of black cloth will dry niuch sooner than one 
of any other colour, when equally exposed to the solar rays ; an effect 
which every one will ascribe, not to light, but to heat. 

‘© Hence it is inferred, that the springs of life depend on the change 
of temperature generating motion, or action and re-action, which 
are precisely equal, and directly opposite. 

‘The agents absolutely requisite for supporting the life of 
vegetables, and increasing their bulk, are precisely the same as those 
which nature employs for their decomposition. 

‘¢ They are air, heat, and moisture : and no plant, totally deprived 
of either of these, can possibly vegetate, or increase its bulk, as has 
been noticed above ; neither will it decay. 

‘ Air must be present : and hence it is, that organized bodies will 
keep well and unaltered in vacuo. 
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‘© There must be heat: and for this reason it is, that no decom- 

osition will take place under 32 degrees of temperature. 

“« Moisture is equally indispensable : and on this account it is, that 
no dry body will ferment. 

‘‘ But any vegetable body, fairly exposed to the united action of 
the three necessary agents in their due proportions, and alternate change 
of their respective volumes, must soon either vegetate and increase 
its bulk, or yield to decay. 

‘‘ There are very few or perhaps no situations, where trees will 
decay so rapidly as on their own roots, when vitality is destroyed. 

‘«« This not only shows the analogy between the powers that promote 
vegetation, and those that produce decay, but leads to an inference of 
practical utility.” 


Such is the controversy into which Mr. McWilliam has 
ertered ; but should Sir H. Davy succeed in his inquiries in 
his present excursion into the north of the continent of 
Europe, he may throw considerable light on this subject. 
Our own opinion is decidedly favourable to the hypothesis of 
Mr. Knight, though we confess there is merit in the inge- 
nious mode in which Mr. McWilliam controverts the argu- 
ments we espouse. 

Nothing can present us a more curious subject of study 
than an anatomical description and chemical analysis of the 
oak, 


« This valuable tree is a genus of the class moneecia, having male 
and female parts on the same tree; and of the order polyandria. 
Fourteen species only were known to Linneus, but at present we aie 
acquainted with at least twenty-reven. It is intended here to take 
notice of the component parts of oak generally, and of the anatomy 
of the English oak more particularly, as it is inthis we are most 
interested, Yet it is probable, that the whole of the species are preity 
similar, although some are harder, and others more spungy. They 
differ likewise in colour and shape, and several other particulars 
unnecessary to be mentioned here, It may be deemed the most 
useful of any of our European trees. Though box and ebony are 
harder, yew and ash tougher, no tree, that I am acquainted with, 
possesses so much of both these qualities united, as the oak that 
grows on the bold shores of the Adriatic ; and next to this is confess- 
edly the English oak. Butthere are very great differences between 
oaks even of the same species, according as they have grown in 
mountainous situations, or on low lands, in hot or cold climates. 
Oak timber of a superior quality is not found in cold, but in warm 
Climates. Indeed, our own parallel of latitude, or rather of tem- 
perature, appears to be very congenial tothis tree; for ithas been 
lound from the very extensive experience, which our government has 
had of oak from all countries, that the English oak is second only te 
that of the Adriatic. - 

No, 241, Vol. 54, June, 1818. Aa 
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“© The quercus phellos, or live oak, and the quercus alla, or white 
oak, both of America, are probably the next in point of quality : then 
come those which grow in Poland, and are imported into this country 
from Riga and Dantzic : while those from the Rhine, and from the 
higher latitudes of North America, as well as those of Scotland and 
other northern countries, are in general very inferior. 

‘¢ This is th: natural effect of a colder climate : for the juices of 
the oak, tannin and gallic acid, being very dense, require a higher 
degree of temperature, to render them fiuid. According to Aikin, 
one part of the juice, the gallic acid, when in a pure state, requires 
4 heat equal to or rather above that of boiling water to render it fluid : 
though when combined with the tannin, a much Jower temperature 
renders it sufficiently so, to become a component part of the oak and 
other trees. 

' Again, on sawing oak into planks there frequently appear stipes, 
or strikes, Quite rotten from the root upwards for several feet, and in 
width from one to three-eighths of an inch or more. ‘These some: 
times go very nearly if not quite round the tree, and are occasioned 
by the severity of the frost in some winters. The most commen of 
these rotten parts at present are from three to five inches trom the 
outside of the tree, or plank ; and appear to bave been damaged in 
the winter of 1788-9, during which occurred the most severe frost 
known in this country, or on the continent, since the year 1740. In 
that year, and alsoin 1709, there were very hard and long frosts; 
and toone or other, if not all of these years, may easily be traced 
the foxy llea strikes, which appear in furniture, pannels, and other 
articles made of oak. 

«¢ These years only are particularized, because the evil, of which 
cabinet-makers and others complain, may be so easily traced to them, 
when the times of felling the trees are known. There are, however, 
few winters so mild in this country but splitsome trees, and to this 
accident the oak appears more especially liable. 

‘¢ This will be sufficient to show, that a warm climate is most 
favourable to the growth of the oak tree. 

‘© There is no European tree so remarkable for the strength of its 
limbs. The branches of most treesspring from the trunk: in the 
oak they may rather be said to divide from it ; you hardiy know which 
is the stem, and which are the branches ; and toward the top, the 
stem is entirely Jost in the branches. Hence it is, that its elbows, or 
knees, are so useful in ship-building. 

‘« The component parts of this tree, like those of every other, are 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. The proportions are said to be 5°69 0! 
hydrogen, 47°7 of oxygen, and 52°53 of carbon. Aikin says, the 
oak yields 22°6 parts of charcoal in 100: and of 100 parts of such 
charcoal 1°3 will remain in ashes. : 

«« The constituents of 100 parts of the ashes, as given by Sir H. 
Davy from Mr. Th. de Saussure’s researches on vegetation are # 
follow :: 
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| Karthy |Karthy Metal- 

| ear | Phos- |Carbo- | Silica.| lic | Loss. | 

"| phats. | nats. ‘Oxyds. 
one —_ a aad : ae 

Entire wood of oak | 386 | 4:5 | 32 2 225 | 20°65 

Alburnum - «= | 32 24 ll 75 23°5 
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Difference - - 66 | 195 21 5°5 | O25 2:40 
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Barkof Oak - -' 7 | 3 | 66 1 15 (2 | 205 



































‘“‘ Oak trees have three different sorts of vessels, for conveying 
their sap, or blood, and air. ‘lwo of these are longitudinal, one 
transverse, 

“ Ifa tree be cutin January, orat the time when vegetation is 
approaching a state of quiescence on account of the low temperature 
of the season, the wood will appear close, solid, and heavy ; the bark 
closely attached to it ; and apparently possessing very litthe moisture 
orsap. Then itis said, that the sapisdown. But take the trunk at 
a young tree at this time, and thrust it into a bed of hot sand as dr 
as you please, having previously cut off smoothly one of the ends, 
which is to be left a few inches out of the sand bed for observation ; 
inavery little time moisture will appear oozing out at the end, 
immediately between the bark and the alburnum, afterward from the 
aiburnum, and thus continue to proceed from the end of the timber, 
approaching towards the pith in exact proportion as the heat from the 
sand penetrates into the wood. Bubbles of air also will soon appear, 
and occasion the moisture on the end to have the appearance of boiling, 
If at this time the tree be drawn out of the sand, it will be found to 
have the bark as Joose as at any season of the year: and no other 
force is necessary to separate the bark from it, than merely that 
Which is sufficient to break the bark itself. Ifthe tree be now exposed 
again to the cold, the moisture will be immediately drawn inward ; 
and the end by which it had perspired will appear bleached and pale, 
as if it had been boiled. If sucha tree be cut down at midsummer, 
or when vegetation is active, and the plant luxuriantly covered with 
leaves, and thrust into the sand-bed as before, it will discharge 
Moisture from the end, but ina very diminutive proportion to that 
discharged in winter. 

‘‘ Hence it appears, that, contrary to the received opinion, there 
is more moisture in the timber in winter, than in summer.” 


The illustrative plates of Mr. McWilliam’s work of the 
gtowth and anatomical texture of the oak are entirely new, 
and form a striking contrast with those given by Sir H. Davy, 
ln his Agricultural Chemistry. 

Nor is the anatomical description of the fir tree less 
remarkable than that of the oak. Our readers are aware 
that 
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‘ The fir is a genus of the class monaecia, order monadelphia, J, 
has male and femaie flowers on the same tree, and is propagaied b 
seed. y 

‘* After what has been said already of vegetation in general, jt js 
not deemed necessary to enter again into this subject at any considerable 
Jength. The roots of the fir-tree are hard and slender. They require 
a hard, dry, gravelly, or sandy soil; anda cold climate, not very 
liable to sudden changes of temperature. Hence it is, that the 
Scotch and other firs do not arrive at such perfection in this country, 
as in higher latitudes. 

‘* When in a favourable soil and climate, fir-trees grow to the 
height of ninety or a hundred feet, and sometimes much bigher, 

‘* The longitudinal divisions of this tree, for it appears to me 
doubtful whether they can be called vessels, are seemingly of two 
sorts; and when viewed at right angles to the radiates, they appear 
Jike a bunch of dressed flax or hemp, after being somewhat pressed, 
so asto render the fibres a little wrinkled. When viewed parallel 
to the radiates, they have the appearance of a web of the same 
materials, having four or five threads of the woof clo-e together, as in 
muslin or cambric, and a space rather more than equal to this without 
any woof, similar to the space between handkerchiefs in the piece, 
where the warp only appears without any woof: and thus they are 
continued in alternate bars one over anotber, from the extremities of 
the filaments of the roots to those of the branches. 

‘¢ The radiates lie along that part which Jooks as if it were woven ; 
and in many cases they have the appearance of vessels of considerable 
dimensions ; but this is only to be seen when they are filled with co- 
Joured matter, which is evidently turpentine. Where this is not visi- 
ble, there is generaly something like a very fine dew in miniature on 
the reticular part, standing in rows both longitudinally and _horizon- 
tally. The radiates apparently perform the same office as in the oak 
and other trees. The sort of network likewise lies in the horizontal 
direction, and breaks the rectilineal perpendicular pressure of the 
juices contained in the longitudinal vessels, if such they be. Atall 
events it prevents the juice of the tree from descending in a right 
Jine, whether contained in vessels in the longitudinal cavities between 
the portions of fibrous matter not connected in a tubular form, yet 
sufficiently close together to support moisture on the same principle 
as that of capillary attraction in tubes. This principle of attraction, | 
indeed, is not limited to vessels of any particular form, or to solids — 
forming any vessels atall ; for two plane surfaces of glass, or any — 
other matter, being moistened, and placed sufficiently near to each © 
other, without touching, will occasion water to ascend between them, 
as it would in a tubular vessel. : 

‘© If these woven flax-like fibres be hollow tubes, it is probable, | 
that they principally contain the more watery matter absorbed by the | 
plant, before chemical union takes place; and they may be presumee © 
to be formed of a film, similar to that which soon appears on the 
surface of water when poured on tar. Though after the texture ° 
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the wood is formed, and the chemical union of the different elements 
of the tree has taken. place, it might be supposed, that the conten s 
of the vessels would be coloured matter; yet they are quite transpa- 
rent and colourless. Still it is difficult to say, whether the little 
globules, like dew in miniature, which appear in beautiful rows, are 
contained in longitudinal vessels, or move along by attachment to the 
flmy-formed thread, now become woody fibre, in a manner similar 
to the perspiration ou the hairs of animals. ' 

‘The globules which are considerably tinged with colour, and 
gre, no doubr, the blood of the plant, are pressed along the woody 
fibres, as from one piece of network or lodgment to another. The 
other sort of longitudinal vessels, if such they may be called, are very 
irregular ; and appear like a number of the small ones ruptured, and 
combined into one, being evidently open all round like a net purse. 
They generally contain considerable quantities of fluid; which is 
supported by thin and seemingly tough membranes. ‘The radiates 
frequently cross these larger vessels ; and the general appearance of 
the blood in them both, where they pass each other, seems to indi- 
cate, that they communicate together in their passage. The longitu- 
dinal vessels, howevér, appear to contain a much greater portion of 
air than the radiaes. In all the specimens that I have examined, 
these largest longitudinal vessels are generally from one-eighth to 
three-eighths, and sometimes half an inch apart, on the circular line 
of the plant; and about three of them in the breadth of each 
concentric ring, or year’s growth. In other cases they are much 
farther gpart, but they are extremely irregular. Sometimes three, 
four, or ive will occur inacluster. Where there is such a ciuster, 
the turpentine will generally be found exhaling from the plant by 
these canals. This however is far more common in the silver fir, the 
Weymouth pine, and some others, than in the pinus silvestris, or 
Scotch fir, 

‘ The chemical analysis of the woody fibre of this plant in various 
experiments has yielded such different results, that I think it unne- 
cessary to mention them, I shall, therefore, only take notice of the 
Juices, and the process of their elaboration as they relate to tempe- 
rature. A low temperature appears most congenial to the fir-tree, 
although it is to be found in very warmclimates. Yet from the nature 
ot its juices it cannot be expected to afrive at great perfection in a 
lower degree of north latitude than 53° or 54°; orrather except ine 
mean temperature that is proportionate to these degrees of latitude, 
fay 45° or 46’ of Fahrenheit. It is necessay too, that the temperature 
should approach much nearer to permanency, than is required by 
Most other plants. This is most obvious with respect to that called the 
Scotch fir, which by the bye is to be found in every country in Europe; 
the species that furnishes the red or yellow deal ; and is confessedly 
of the best grain and texture, and most durable of any sort of fir yet 
known, the larch excepted. 

_ “© The succus proprius of fir-trees is of a peculiar kind, and 
‘sown by the general name of turpentine, different varieties of 
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which are produced by different species of the fir. It is obtained jp 


considrable quantity by boring holes, or cutting deep notches, in the 
trunk of the tree; but more expeditiously by means of artificia| 
heat, when it assumes the names of tar. To procure this, the wood 
of thetrunk, branches, and roots, is heaped together, covered with 
turf, and then set on fire, so as to be exposed toa smothering’ com- 
bustion, asin preparing charcoal. A gutter is formed at the bottom, 
to receive the turpentine, which flows out strongly impregnated with 
carbon, whence the tar acquires its black colour. 

** In making pitch from tar by inspissation after it has been im- 


ported into this country, the first product that distils over is a brown, 


acid water, mixed with a good deal of oil. As the process proceeds, 
and the heat is increased, the acid diminishes, and the oil increases, 
According to Aikin, from 600 gallons of tar, or 18 or 20 barrels, the 
product will be about 10 barrels of pitch, or 22 cwt. 176 gallons of 
oil, and about 40 gallons of acid. The oil and water, which are dis. 
tilled over, do not again mix, so that they can easily be separated by 
decantation. 

_ *€ When the temperature, where this tree is planted, is raised 
above a certain degree, the equilibrium of the compound is de- 
streyed ; and the oil, being the most volatile of any of the vegetable 
oils, flies off in the shape of vapour. The resinous substance at this 
time, being much heated, becomes more fluid; and the air being 
expanded through the whole exterior texture of the plant, the juice 
is pressed upward by the same means and force as in other plants. 
Though the assistance of the leaves is comparatively trifling, their 
deficiency is supplied by the very expansive quality of the juice: a 
quality it possesses to such a degree, that in barrelling tar at Arch- 
angel, it is found necessary to Jeave a considerable space in the top of 
the barre] empty ; I have been told as much as four or five inches, in 
order to meet the expansion of our temperature. 

_** Whenby ahigh temperature the juice of the tree, or rather 
the oi], is forced off in various ways, at any amputated branch or 
wovod in the tree, by the buds and leaves, &c.; on the return of the 
evening, the resinous matter congeals, and fixes itself in the situation 
where it happens to be, with a very little decline of the temperature ; 
and becomes almost incapable of being raised any higher by the 
power of capillary attraction. In consequence of the oily substance 
being driven off by the heat of the day, and the vessels becoming 
comparatively empty, they. are then compelled to absorb more than 
an ordinary portion of the circamambient atmosphere, not only 0 
restore the succus communis, that the tree had perspired in the heat 
of the day like ather plants, but likewise to fill up the space before 
occupied by the volatile oi] of the succus proprius. 

' «¢ Thus the fir-tree in a warm climate is not only liable to be 
deprived of its native jaices, by one part, which appears to be about 


twenty-five per cent. of the Whole juice, being driven off in oily | 


; Ms ee | 
vapour, and another rendesed thick, and pithy, so that it is incapable 
e° being acted upon iny more.i} the shape of sap; but likewise to be 
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joaded with matter, to fill the space before occupied by the volatile 
oil now dissipated. ‘This coming in some measure into contact with 
the resinous substance bv the returning heat of another day, extracts 
fom it something like the film, that will appear on the surface of 
water impregnated with resin or pitch; and thus the native juices are 
rendered solid and hard. 

‘« Hence the lower or butt ends of fir-trees, the growth of this 
country, are frequently found as hard and full of resin, as if they 
hid been saturated with it in a boiling cauldron ; while the trunk and 
the branches have no more than is absolutely necessary to constitute 
ihe woody fibres, which become very dry and brittle. When such 


trees are cut down for purposes of carpentry, they are found very | 


duheult to work. 

‘ In the first instance the sawyers experience difficulty in cutting 
them. ‘They. are not only bard, but they clog the saw, filling up 
the teeth, while a resinous matter adheres to the sides of even the 
best saws. When, after considerable trouble and expense, they” are 
cut into planks, ihe same effect is found cn the carpenters’ tools ; the 
edge, however fine, being very soon clogged up; so that if the work 
besmall, it is scarcely possible to make fine tools work at all, without 

a very large portion of hog’s lard, or some other grease. 

“This causes the difficulry of working firs of British growth ; 
and is wholly occasioned by the oily part of the juice being driven 
off: for if the workmen apply oil of turpentine to their tools, it is 


found the best for their purpose, though most expensive ; and this: 


isthe very matter of which the timber is deprived by a high tempe- 
fature. 

“ Ttis well known, that in a warm climate the fir-tree thrives 
best on the tops of hills. When Maundrell visited Mount Lebanon, 
on the ninth of May, 1696, of the trees so much spoken of in holy 
writ he could find only sixteen of any considerable size. But there 
were Many young ones growing from amidst the snow on the very 
top of the hill. 

Tv is likewise found, that in colder climates many species of fir 
grow in abundance in the valleys and low lauds, where the Scotch fir 
grows to a very large tree. In consequence of the temperature being 
low, the equilibrium of its juices is kept up, and they ascend togee 
ther in the tree, affording to every branch aud fibre its proper nati- 
ment, 

“ The concentric rings of the oak, the ash, &c. are principally 
marked by the mumber of large holes, or longitudinal vessels, by 
which they are formed. On the contrary, those of the fir-tree are 
most perspicuous from the more hard, solid, brown part of the rings, 
which contain a far greater proportion of turpentine than the other 
parts of the tree. The sap of this tree appears to be in motion 
throughout the winter, by which winter motion this dark part of the 
circle is formed. Not that there is teally so much addition'to the 
diameter of the tree in that season, for the original frame (if the 
*tm may be allowed) of the weody fibres appears in every way the 
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same as the others, and their number the same and no more than that 
of the other parts of the wood in an equal space ; so that the whole 
number of the woody fibres of the fir, like those of other trees, 
may be presumed to be formed in what is commonly termed the 
vegetating season of the year: but a few near the outside are ren- 
dered more hard and firm, by the change of temperature acting upon 
them when the heat is not sufficiently strong to penetrate deep into 
the body of the wood; fur from the nature of the juice a blink of 
sunshine even in the time of frost and snow will most probably affect 
the turpentine, as it affects the motion of the sap of other trees in a 
warmer season. The heat, however, having litle force, and the 
time being probably short before it is abstracted again by the ambient 
rir, which gives it the countermotion, it cannot penetrate deep into 
the wood. | 

«© If Gay-Lussac and Thenard be correct in their opinion, ‘ that a 
vegetable substance is always resinous, or oily, or spirituous, when- 
ever it contains oxygen in a smaller proportion to the hydrogen, than 
it exists in water; and that a vegetable substance is always acid, 
whenever the oxygen it contains is to the hydrogen in a greater pro- 
portion than in water ;° it is at least probable, that the turpentine 
part of the juice is principally formed in the winter, or at other 
seasons of low temperature, when the hydrogen may more readily be 
obtained for the necessary chemical union than in a high tempera- 
ture; and the acid may for the same reason be principally formed in a 
higher temperature, when the chemical union with oxygen is more 
readily effected. : 

«© Whether the causes of the respective chemical combinations be 
sufficiently well understood, or not, thus far appears quite clear, that the 
dark part of the concentric rings principally assumes its colour in the 
winter season ; and is more strongly distinguished from the other part 
of the ring in trees that grow in warm situations, or in the skirts of a 
wood, than in those in the interior of a wood, where the temperature 
is more permanent. Not that there is much difference in the quan- 
tity of turpentine in the whole ring; for, if the dark part have more 
turpentine than its due proportion, the other part has less. 

‘‘ Tt is probable too, that the high temperature of our summers, 
or vegetating seasons, prevents that chemical union, which consti- 
tutes the turpentine, or juice of the fir-tree: and farther, that which 
is afterward formed in the winter is partly driven off, as already men- 
tioned, in the following summer. 

‘« The fir known by the name of the pitch pine of America, s0 
much used in this country of late, which grows in a cold climate in 
low or wet land, has very little resin, but a very large proportion of 
volatile oil and succus communis. This tree grows very spungy and 
soft ; and its juices, which appear scarcely thicker than water, cap 
be driven off with avery little beat, leaving the fibres of the wood 
almost naked. Hence itis, that this sort of timber, when moderately 
dry, will absorb nearly balf its own bulk of water, without increasing 

tis $1Ze in any degree beyond what it had when in full vegetation. 
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« This water being again evaporated, and leaving the fibres oper 
tothe action and reaction of the atmosphere, the wood very svoa 
decays. Pliny writes, that this tree was used for no other purpose 
among the Romans, than to rend for laths, or to form staves for 
coopers to make tubs and barrels, and a few thin boards for pannels. 

« The Siberian hunters of the ermine, when ‘their fermenting 
yeast, which they carry with them, is spoiled by the cold, so that it 
will not serve to make the acid liquor they call quass, scrape off the 
alburnum, or half-formed wood, which is under the bark of the fir- 
tree, and digest it with water over the fire for an hour. They then 
mix it with their rye meal, bury the dough in the snow, and in 
twelve hours time find a new ferment prepared. This is presumed 
tobe a strong, if not a decisive proof, that these juices contain a 
very large portion of caloric, and have the power of resisting cold 
more than any other vegetable juice. For although there may have 
been considerabie heat in the dough when buried, yet it might have 
been supposed, that the snow would very soon have reduced the tem- 
perature to an equilibrinm with itself, or 32 degrees at least: and this 
must soon have stopped the fermentation, for there appears no evi- 
dence, that fermentation will go on at all under 36 degrees. The 
snow also, in abstracting caloric, would have melted round the dough, 
and the moisture thus produced would have had a farther tendency to 
resist the fermentation. 

« These juices then have the power of retaining caloric sufficiert 
to protect the vital principle of the plants, to which they belong, 
against a greater intensity of cold than the juices of most other plants. 

‘« In this country, or perhaps any other of equal temperature, if a 
ereat number of fir-trees, or even small clumps of them, be planted 
together on any plain, for ornament or use, where there is no shelter 
from one side more than another, they are generally found to thrive 
best on the north side of the clump. The reason is, that those on the 
south side shelter them from the direct rays of heat, though the heat 
of general temperature of the day may be nearly ashigh on the 
north as on the south side. A few instances of this fact near London 
may be mentioned. In the whole of those clumps on Hounslow 
neath, where the trees are not destroyed, but grow so asto shelter 
each other, and in that other clump on the high ground South of the 
‘ame road, between Egham and Virginia Water ; althougn the trees 
are all young, there are several feet difference in the height betweea 
hose on the north and those on the south side of the same clumps. 

‘* Hence it is inferred, that no species of the fir-tree will arrive at 
sich perfection in our country, on account of its high ard rapid 
change of temperature, as in the higher latitudes. 


“Yet nature is bountifulin providing for all; asthe reverse of 
‘ls 1s the case with the oak-tree.” 


(To be continued) 
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Astarte, a Sicilian Tale ; with other Poems. By the Author of 
“© Melancholy Hours.” 8vo. Pp. 173. Chapple, Pall Mall, 
London. 1818. 


ASTARTE is a young lady born of Sicilian parents ; and on the 
eve of her marriage with one Herman, wanders to a solitary 
fairy. spot, where she meets Adelmorn, an carly Jover. This 
said Adelmorn had been a soldier, had been taken prisoner, but 
had been released from his dungeon, and by those who gave 
him liberty, compelled to become the Captain of banditti, 
Adelmorn uses all his art to persuade the fair Astarte to flee 
with him; and she, in defiance of her plighted troth to 
Herman, in oppusition to the will of her sire, resolves at length 
to elope with the freebooter. Adelmorn is the hero of Skiller’s 
Tragedy of the Robbers. Dr. Johnson does not allow even the 
domestic of his Abyssinian Princess to be seduced by the 
splendour of an outlaw’s palace. Now here we have a plot 
cast analogous to a proscribed play ; and the prescribed mora- 
lity of our great lexicographer contravened by the intention of 
Astarte to run away with the robber Adelmorn. Whatever the 
fair authoress of Astarte may think of this species of plot, we 
must set our seal on it as a dereliction of that consistency 
which should ever adorn female worth. What! a young lady 
in Jove with a robber? ‘This is speaking the licentiousness of 
revolutionary France with a vengeance. 

’ However, just as she and this rover prepare to fly, lights 
appear in sight, footsteps are heard, Adelmorn flies for his 
own safety, and Astarte returns home with her friends. Next , 
day she is married to Herman ; but in the evening, Adelmorn 
returns to Lera’s Hall to carry off his prize. Yet does he not 
succeed, for the bridegroom. of Astarte and her father, with 
his vassals, attack Adelmorn and his guard. Adelmorn falls 
and dies. This is as it should be. But then the young wife 
of Herman, the bride, this heroine Astarte, dies also through 
grief of Adelmorn. Shocking! if such downright voluptuous- 
ness as this be tolerated, then is the age degenerate indeed. 

‘As: to the versification, itis now in humble imitation of 
Walter Scott, now a copy of Anacreon Moore, now aspiring 
10 Byron’s style, and now, in honest troth, the author's own. 

There are several Sonnets, Stanzas, Ballads, and Songs at } 
the end of the volume. el 
That the charge we brought against the authoress of copying . 
Moore is not without foundation, we transcribe the following. 
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I. 
«¢ How dear is the hour when the bright sun-beams fade, 
And shed their last rays in the gay-tinted west ; 
‘Tis then that I fly to the eglantine shade, 
And clasp to my bosom the maid I love best. 


If. 
‘« How dear is the moment of grey twilight’s close, 
When-nightingales sing from the sweet hawthorn grove ; 
Then, the eyes of the Stoic are sunk in repose, 
And nothing is waking but-beauty and love. 


ee IT. 

‘< How dear is the hour.when the vestal dews shed, 
Their soft tears of Hght on each flowret and tree ; 
Then the soul-chilling thoughts of cold reason are fled, 

~ And Pleasure’s bright lamp is rekindl'd for me. 
cP. 
‘* Though honours and riches around us are strowa, 
The world with its glitter can never impart, 
An hour that true happiness claims for her own, 
Like the brigt.t dream of Love in an innocent heart. 
¥s 
‘« 'Tis the leaf that looks fairest in Life's varied page, 
For Mewory spangies it o'er with delight ; 
Unsullied it shines, and the dim eyes of age, 
Grow clear as they trace o’er its characters bright. 


Vi. 
‘‘ When the bosom’s warm feelings grow dull in decay, 
And the magic of fancy for ever is o'er ; 
How many look back from the World's thorny way, 
And sigh for the dreams of their boyhood once more.” 
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MISCELLANIES. 











ON THEOLOGICAL DEFINITIONS. 








To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
SIR, 
Crear ideas, and a suitable definition of terms employed, are of 
essential importance in every article of scientific or critical investi- 
gation: but in no instances are they of so much concern as in those 
Which regard Religion. The disagreements and disputes concerning 
which, if carefully enquired into, would be found, much more fre- 
(uently than is in general apprehended, to be little else than dif~ 
erences about words; or the result of inattention to the origi- 


wuls of Scripture from whence those words’ are taken; or the: 
‘onsequences of the ever-varying use of language. i% 


Let us take, .as an instance, the word “ Sin,” as it stands in that. 
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assertion of our Church Catechism, that we “are by nature born in 
Sin."—If by this term we intend only that comparative inferiority of 
being, that degradation of moral estimate or character, or at the 
utmost, that State of culpability and judicial imputation, in which 
all mankind may be considered as being placed, in God's sight, on 
account of Adam's real transgression, including also, as our Church 
article (ix.) instructs us, a proneness and ‘inclination to evil,” by 
which our nature is, as it were, tainted, ‘* Sin,” thus represented and 
described beforehand, seems to admit of no denial. But by this 
cannot be understood the guilt of Adam, or the personal criminality 
of his descendants.---Archbishop Secker very properly observes, 
(Sect. 35.) ‘* Not that God, with whatever disapprobation he must 
view our native depravity, is, or, rightly speaking, can be angry with 
us personally for what was not our personal fault.” Nor would the 
family of a convicted traitor be, in equity, considered guilty, because 
the law includes them under their father’s sentence, and deprives them 
of those honours, titles, and privileges, which were originally matters 
only of grace and favour to them.---Bat when, going beyond this 
clear idea and definition, setting out moreover with an assumption, 
which, in the judgement of our best Scripture interpreters, is utterly 
indefensible, namety, that the death denounced on Adam, and on 
all mankind in Him, means their eterna! death, or the punishment of 
the soul in hell ;---when persons, I say, arguing in this manner, speak 
of all men as now being born in Sin, implying guilt, in the Calvinistic 
view of thesubject, we must be sensible of an over-s/atement, which 
neither reason nor Scripture justifies.---The ‘Theological use of terms, 
therefore, must be attended to. And by this, such passages may be 
well explained as that in our Catechism alluded to, ‘‘ born in Sin 
and the children of wrath ;* meaning, the being born under the 
general comprehension of that cuarGz which comes on all men, io 
consequence of Adam’s transgression, as that is judicia/ly contem- 
plated: and which, by comparison with that state of complacency 
and approbation before God, in which mankind might have existed, 
had he not offended, is called ‘¢ wrath.”’---But inasmuch as St. John 
informs us (1 John v. 17.) that there is a sense of ‘auaghe or ‘* Sin” 
which does not extend to ‘‘ death,” and as oter considerations also 
are requisite to create guc/¢, no such Sin being hereby chargeabie on 
all men solely by the citcumstance of their being lorn,---we must 
therefore be satisfied with some other sense of it than guilt: which 


is accordingly presented to us in the definition.---In no other light. 


cap we explain many expressions which might be adduced from 
our old Church writers, denoting actions in the conduct of mankind, 
under circumstances of devradation and deterioration of character 
by Adam, which yct must not be called Sin or Sins ; being done to 
keep men clear from that very imputation. 
From hence also the propriety of definition will be observable in 
the useof the word ‘‘ Nature ;" to distinguish the nature of man, 
as formed by Gon, which therefore cannot be evil, or of necessily 
convey penal Sin; and the nature of man, ashe makes it himsel, 
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by custom and evil indulgences, tru/y sinful, and penally evil by his 
ou'n fanit. 

Again, when we take the word ‘‘ Conversion,” Jet but the teacher 
declare beforehand in what sense he uses it, and he may apply it 
without perplexity to himself or others. Conversion, as used in the 
New Testament, meant only the turning away of Jews or Heathens, 
from their former religious habits, or from their total ignorance of 
religion, to the religion and faith of the gospel. And not inconsis- 
tently with this general indication, the term may perhaps very 
reasonably be extended to any class of persons, when addressed in 
the aggregate by speech or letter ; some, perhaps, being in a state of 
doubt, some inclining to conversion, some more perfectly converted, 
oreven having been by Baptism admitted into Christianity.---To 
such, in a general address or exhortation, such expressions as ‘‘ estote 
conversi,”” or ** estote renovati,” ‘* put off the old man, and put on 
the new,” and the like, would convey the general intimation of 
“not only do these things now, for the first time,” or ‘*be ye now 
converted, renewed,” &c.; but also, ‘‘ continue in your converted 
orrenewed state !” ‘* be ye new men, new characters, and continue 
such.” The becoming so not bsing the work of a moment, or to 
be taken from a daée, but implying a continuance, and an ever-advanc- 
ing progress. And if, in our own times, the word, ‘‘ conversion,” 
‘hould be applied to persons born in a Christian country, educated 
in Christian habits, entitled by Baptism to the appellation of Cbris- 
tians, more or less perfect in conduct and disposition, let it only be 
ascertained beforehand in which sense the word is intended to be 
understood, and no difficulty will follow, But to address the tern 
asa duty, to which men are exhorted and called always individually, 
who are already within the pale of Christianity by an acknowledged 
admission into it bv Baptism, who have since taken upon themselves 
the verification of tueir Baptismal Covenant by Episcopal Confirma- 
tion, and who prove the same by their adherence to the Christian 
Faith, although their accomplishment herein might possibly be 
imagined to be capable of some increase, is certainly to use it not 
according to the original application ofit, and if so used, requires a 
previous definition to be assigned. The dating, however, of Conver- 
‘ion, necessarily, or even ordinarily, from any precise moment, or 
the judging of it by any particular sensation, is evidently not warrant- 
able; because, as Dr. Doddrige well remarks, (Prefaceto ‘‘ Rise and 
Progress”) many very excellent persons are to be met with, who 
have never been able to refer themselves to any such first moment or 
experience of their becoming Christians; by whom Christianity has 
been gradually received; has grown with their growth, and been 
matured by their maturity ; as, ina Christian country like our own, 
may be well imagined.---It is not, therefore, a necessary question to 
ask, ‘* when or how a person has been converted ;" especially when 
labits, education, and studies, furnish no inadequate criterion of reli- 
gious character. A “‘ converted Jew’”’ is intelligible; and a ‘‘ converted 
heathen” is intelligible; but a ‘*converted Christian” is not clearly so,and 
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366 Original Poetry, 
requires:an explanation.---The Calvinist may thus require the Armi- 
nian to be converted; and the Armenian the Calvinist ; partizans 
may call each other nominal Christians, and the word unconverted” 


be made use of asa reproach, even where no moral imputation js 
meant to be inferred. 









I am Sir, 
Your very humble Seryan; 
June 5, 1818. DD. - 
(To Le continued.) 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


















On a late Dinner given in Dullin to a licentious and seditious 
Character. 
PLERAUKA NAROURKA. 
ETIAM IN JOCIS PENICIOSI. 
Au Irish Melody. 
(Air---Ballinamona oh Ro.) 
I 







On the eighth day of June, in the hot year eighteen, 
A rare sight at Morrison’s chop-house was seen ; 
‘Three Lords and a Baronet, wise and discreet, 

In the pink of good company ventur'd to meet. 
And siag Ballinamona oh Ro, 

We've eleven score critics and more oh, 

Och Saint Patrick and Molly Astore oh ; 

Tommy Little’s at home here in glee. 


If. 
When dinner was over and grace duly sung, 
While resting his teeth, each man brandish‘d his tongue, 
And chuck full of pasties and froth and sweet pies, 
Fach glass that went down made an Orator rise. 
And sing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
We've poets and puddings a score oh, 
I’ve eat till 1 could eat no more oh, 
So a speech and a bumper for me. 


If. 
Quoth the chairman, I toast you the health of my friend, 
] bave read and I've relish'd each line that he penn’d, 
The Lyrics of Little our children shall sing, 
And launch into life on Anacreon’s wing. 
Singing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
And fanciful ballads a score ob, 
Coarse Rochester pleases no more oh, 
Oh sweet little Tommy for me. 


IV. 
To prove he’s a patriot dyed in the grain, 
Read his ‘* Shamrock of Erin, and olive of Spain ;” 
“ O'Rourke of old Brefny,” and better than all, 
The Rant he compos'd upon Tara's mud wall. 








































An Irish Melody. 


Singing Ball.namona oh Ro, 

My heart was all tatter’d and tore oh, 

We see “ fiir sunny visions” no more ob, 
Och the days of old Bryan for me. 


V. 
That he boasts inpeEPENDeNCE is very well known, 
By those who his once-tried acquaintance disown, 
Who found him unGRaTEFUL and cast bim away, 


Upon ‘‘ two Penny post BaGs’ and ‘* FUDGES’ to pay ;. 


And sing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
I'm stranded and left upon shore oh, 
J can hope to see 1npD1a no more oh ! 
Then ‘‘ ERIN, LOST ERIN’ for me. 

VI. 
In Tommy consisTeNncy's charms abound, 
Seditious or Sensual constantly found ; 
In the language of Byron denote him we must 
The bard of the Kern who ‘* advocates lust.” 
And sings Ballinamona oh Ro, 
Sons and daughters of Erin’s bright shore oh ! 
Love and liberty must be no more oh ; 
But as painted and puff’d up by me. 


VIL. 
Then out with your oaks, boys, your olives and bays, 
Give Tommy his portion of porter and praise ; 
Fill your cups to the brim, and all turoult to smother, 
Drink success to his Father his Wife and his Mother. 
Singing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
Their old trades they follow no more oh, 
All Dorset-street’s in an uproar oh, 
Such wonderfu) changes to see. 


VIII. 
Then up bolted Tommy, and Phillips, and Sheil, 
To vomit their speeches and swallow their ale ; 
But another exclaim’d that a toast was forgot, 
His. Dad was remember’d but Mamma was not. 
And sing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
Tho’ stories are going a score oh, 
l’m Dadda’s son behind and before oh, 
The monkey’s grim visage you see. 

XI. 

The long-headed sage of a certain great board, 
Felt happy his mite to the feast to afford, 
Partizanship and anger be quite disavow’'d, 
Of Erin’s green bard and his politics proud. 
Singing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
We would soon have the gay days of yore oh, 
‘But for Pirrsmen and Peever’s sq sore oh. y 
A repeal of the union for me. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


X. 
Then to it they fell, and they drank and they sung, 
Till the glass on the sideboard with melodies rung ; 
In “ IRELAND'S LIFE-TIME” 50 grey and so green, 
A night of such merriment never was seen. 
Singing Ballinamona oh Ro, 
We'll have parties and factions no more oh, 
Though we meet to kick up an uproar oh, 
Such true sons of gRiN are we.* 

















LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 












In the press, a Second Edition of Dr. W. Philip’s Experimenta! 
Inquiry into the Laws of the Vital Functions, and. the Nature and 
Treatment of Internal Diseases. 

Dr. Carey has in the press an improved Edition of his larger work 
on Latin Prosody and Versification. 

Mr. Harris, of Walworth, will in a few days publish the 
Algebraist’s Assistant, written upon the plan of Walkingame's 
Arithmetic, and intended to follow that useful work in the course of 
instruction. 

A spirited production, entitled “The Freedom of England, in 
Contra-distinction to Pitticism, addressed to the Freeholders of the 
County of Lincoln in particular, and to the Freeholders and Electors 
of England in geveral, by Ex,” was published a fortnight since by 
Mr. Drakard, of Stamford. 


eee 
























TO CORRESPONDENTS. 















The manuscripts from Inverness, under the signature of ‘ An | 
Apprentice Boy,” arrived safe, but are not sufficiently accurate for — 
publication. They, however, confer much credit on the writer, 
and afford a very satisfactory proof of the progress he has made in 
religious knowledge, under the ministry of his venerable Bishop, 
Dr. Macfarlane. Few of the writer's age are so well acquainted with ' 
the intricacies of the question he has discussed, and his abilities, if ¢ 
exerted in his own neighbourhood, may be of considerable service to 
the pure and primitive church of Scotland. a, 

* Bishop Hopkins once said of Dr, Stillingfieet’s rrznrcum ;* Au’ Hyp 
fabrum aut forceps ; aut ars ignara fefellit rrzNgn voluvit cudere, 
cudit £RIN. 

Now Erin being the Greek name ‘‘ Egg Lis conientia,”” Eg» Litem 
contentionem, (Schrevelius,) anger or contention; this Epigram 
applies also to the patriots of rkeELAND at their late political dinnt | 
in Morrison's Hotel. Their very disavowals of factions were factious. 


—” pay 















* Stillingfleet wrote the Irenicum before he was thirty. When 
better redde and more experienced he recalled this. publication and 
disavowed the opinions therein inculcated.—Ep, of P, A. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Tue last few weeks have been like the former, unproductive 
of any occurrence deserving particular notice in these sheets. 
One of the Roman Catholic Journals has, indeed, a long 
aticle on the subject of transubstantiation, endeavouring to 
prove that it was the primitive belief of the universal church, 
In this discussion he quotes passages in proof thereof, which, 
to our minds, prove exactly the contrary, for instance. ‘ Do 
they not,” (the words of St. ..ugustin,) ‘ demonstratively 
prove that he believed in the doctrine of the real presence ?” 
He, St. Augustin, says, that ‘ the repro ates who do not abide 
in Christ, do not spiritually eat his flesh and drivk his blood, 
though they may visibly and carnally press with their teeth the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ ;” but, continues 
Andrews, ‘does not this statement clearly imply that if the 
wicked do not eat the flesh of Christ, the righteous do, and 
how can this be unless the body of our Saviour be present in 
the Sacrament ?’’ Now, surely, Augustin speaks of a spiritual 
eating only, they do not spiritually eat ; but if by consecration 
the elements be changed, then whoever eat of them must eat 
the same substance, whether they be righteous or reprobate. 
Mr. Andrews intimates that the righteous do eat what the 
leprobate do not. The righteous eat the flesh of Christ, 
therefore, the reprobate do not, that is, they eat bread only, 
ho change then is made of the matter of the Sacrament. If 
Mr, A. will apply to his friend the Jesuit, he will set him right 
o0 this subject, for he has here written very contusedly, and 
contrary to the declared faith of his church. With respect to 
passages produced from the Fathers, it must be recollected 
that types and antitypes are frequently substituted for each 
ther. Thus, as the sacrifice of a lamb was the ancient type 
No, 241, Vol. 54, June, 1818. Bb 
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of our great atonement, Christ himself is continually denomi- 
nated, the Lamb of God. And if the bread and wine are jn 
like manner, modern types of that atonement, the Fathers 
may, by like figure of speech, call them the body and blood 
of Christ, or Jesus himself the bread of life. Such expres- 
sions do not prove them believers in transubstantiation, which 
is farther demonstrated by passages occurring in most, alto- 
gether incompatible with that notion. The antiquity of this 
prodigious error has been carefully investigated by Bishop 
Cousins, the perusal of whose work we recommend to Mr 
Andrews and the Preston controversialists. He, in his day, 
silenced all farther discussion on the subject, and no subse- 
quent attempt to answer him has ever been made. The doc- 
trine itself, when stripped of all verbiage, and fairly laid down 
in the words of the Council of Trent, is not only impossible to 
be believed, but actually impossible for the Creator to have 
taught, since it makes Him contradict himself. We have had 
an article proving this consequence sometime by us, and will 
insert it in our next Number. If it were possible for the infal- 
lible church of Rome to explain away her dire expressions on — 
this subject, it would be well for the Christian world, since | 
its inculcation is the chief cause of that Deism which so ~ 
universally prevails in the countries where Popery is the esta- — 
blished form of faith. Men of any reflection find in it an insu- 
perable ob tacle, and hence become either professed Deists in / 
France, or occasional conformists in Italy and Vienna. How 
many Gods are there, said a Priest, to his Chinese convert? - 
None ; was the reply. How, said the other, have I not told | 
you that there was one? True; but we eat him yesterday. 

Mr. Wix’s Pamphlet on the Expediency of a Council, &c. - 
has certainly, during the last month, attracted some notice. 
One Popish Journal affects to think such an union possible,’ 
another peints out the utter hopelessness of carrying such 2 
project into effect. The good and able Bishop of St. Davids: 
has announced a work, entitled “ The Grand Schism, in which. 
is discussed the Expediency, Practicability, and Consistency 
of this projected Union between the Churches of England and 
Rome.” His Lordship is so completely master of this subject 
as his numerous publications have provec, that the Protestant 
cause cannot be trusted to better hands. However, as Mre 
Wix has addressed to us a Letter on what was said respecting 
his Pamphlet in our last Number, we bave added to th: 
Letter certain farther reflections respecting the points in ques4 
tion. 

We are sorry to be under the necessity of noticing 5° 
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expressions imputed to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
by the Philanthropic Gazette, at the Protestant Society for the 
protection of religious liberty. The title of this Society ought 
to be, for the purpose of destroying the establishment of any 
religion in the British dominions. Whoever will carefully 
study their resolutions, and the necessary consequences of 
their measures, will, we think, perceive that this is the end of 
their labours, un end most earnestly to be deprecated. Since 
the experience of all ages has demonstrated the absolute 
necessity for general good that there should be a national reli- 
gion. Of course, the purer the form of that religion, the 
hetter for the subjects. at large. But that there should be no 
form regularly promoted by the government, must be produc- 
tive of very serious inconvenience. For either the governors 
must be Atheistical, and, therefore, indifferent to any form of 
faith, or devoutly attached to some form or other. The 
dreadful effects of the first case on the morals, and, therefore, 
on the present and eternal happiness of a nation, are too 
evident that we should attempt a proof, and would probably be 
allowed by serious men of every sect. If the latter case should 
obtain, then as different Governors would probably entertain 
diferent opinions, one would endeavour to frustrate what 
another attempted, and a continual struggle would be kept up 
among their different partizans. Hence would arise perpetual 
irritation, factious counteraction, and cabals cemented by the 
bond of spurious religions. If these observations were not 
already confirmed by the history of the world, an appeal to the 
state of morality in France and America would amply afford 
that confirmation. For although the Roman Catholic faith is 
nominally established in France, yet government being unfor- 
tunately in the hands of the Jacobins, the avowed foes of all 
religion, all religion is there discouraged by them as much as 
may be. The revenues of the church are withheld, its prelates 
discountenanced, and its temples suffered to fall into ruins. 
France, therefore, presents to us the dreadful, and we may 
add, the dangerous spectacle of a nation governed by professed 
Atheists. We have already witnessed the hatred which 
animates that faction, to religion in other states, and we have 
reason to expect another explosion as soon as the materials of 
combustion are sufficiently accumulated. But to return to his 
Royal Highness. At this Meeting he is stated, to have 
declared, that by his birth, he and all his family were neces- 
sarily members of the established church. But he never 
forgot that it was not a church established by divine right, but 
a church established by law, and that the three branches of the 
Bb 2 
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legislature could regulate and reform that church. He not 
only belonged to the church, but respected the church. But 
if the church should deviate from right conduct, he would 
not defend that church. If it sought to extend its power, if 
it shou!d endeavour by extension and violence, to prevent the 
progress of religion and truth, he would withdraw his support, 
&c. It would, perhaps, sadly puzzle his Royal Highness to have 
stated what support he has ever given tu that church. On the 
contrary, he as regularly appears at all Societies adverse to the 
interests as Dr. Bugue, or Bengo Collyer. We do not pretend 
to appreciate the motives of men, of their actions we may 
judge. And we are sorry to say that the Duke of Sussex has 
never once countenanced by his appearance, or purse, any 
Society peculiarly in the interests of the church; yet surely 
there are some Societies at which a member of that church, 
especially one who respected the same, might attend without 
injury to the liberality of his sentiments. On. the contrary, 
we find him supporting, on this very occasion, a Society whose 
designs are evidently inimical to the church, and who are 
evidently labouring to destroy the little influence she has left. 
But the Duke is afraid, Jest this church so respected, should be 
endeavouring, by extension and violence, to prevent the pro- 
gress of religion and truth. Does his Royal Highness mean 
that the extension of the church would prevent the progress of 
religion and truth? If this be not the meaning of the above, 
we know not what is. We had flattered ourselves that the 
members of our church at least deemed that church to be pos- 


‘sessed of religion and truth, and that the extension of that 


church would promote the progress thereof. Yet his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex thinks the contrary, and, there- 
fore, confesses himself to be a member of a church, which is 


not possessed of religion and truth, and that he respects that 


church!!! With respect to the church not being established 
by divine right, and that the legislature could regulate and | 
reform that church, we apprehend his Royal Highness has | 
been a little obscure in his remarks, through brevity perhaps. | 
That our Bishops do not sit in the House of Lords by divine 

right is certainly true, and that our political privileges are all 

dependant on the law of the land, we readily concede. But | 


our spiritual privileges, those by which a church is constituted, | 


and in which we differ from the mushroom sects that daily 
appear and disappear among us, these are of divine right, and 
these no human law can give nor take away. Hence there }§ 
very little which we should permit the legislature to regulate 
er reform. ‘To many, indeed, it has long been a questi? | 
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whether the church receives much advantage from her con~ 
nection with the state. Assuredly, until within these few 
mouths, neglect and indifference are the only characteristics of 
the treatment she has received. If his Royal Highness would 
carefully study, at his retreat in Hammersmith, Lord Claren- 
don’s History of the Rebellion, Bishop Bancroft’s Dangerous 
Positions, or Kennet’s Register, he would find that the Society 
whom he addressed on this occasion, and who so rapturously 
applauded his political wisdom, and evangelical knowledge, 
profess the same sentiments, and are pursuing the same mea- 
sures, as they formerly did who overturned the regal authorit 
in England, and endeavoured to establish a republic in its woe 
His Royal Highness might also learn, from extending his stu- 
dies, that the church of England boasts a very early origin, 
and that she was planted in this Island long before his family 
were known. She claims St. Paul as her Apostle, and 
although she suffered with the rest of Christendom under the 
tyranny of Rome, yet did she ever struggle against the 
oppressor, and, at last, vindicated her freedom with more pru- 
dence, more regard to primitive truth, and more attention to 
apostolical usages, than any other reformed church whatever. 
The Duke might also learn, that later discoveries having 
brought into notice a Christian church in a country so distant, 
that the corruptions of Rome had not penetrated there, its 
conformity with the reformed church of England was so accu- 
rate, that either might have_ been supposed copied from the 
other. Both, indeed, did derive their origin from the same 
source ; both were, indeed, copies of the same original, the 
primitive church universal. If his Royal Highness would con- 
template these facts, he will, probably, no longer fear the 
extension of a church so truly respectable. As to violent 
measures, it is ridiculous affecting to dread them at this time 
of day; we have far more reason to dread the effects of indif- 
ference, and the cabals of schismatics. 





To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 
Sir, 


[RELY upon your candour for permission to remove an erro- 
heous impression made in your last month’s RetiGious 
Rerrospsecr. In your notice of a pamphlet which I lately 
published, entitled ‘* Reflections concerning the Expediency 
: of a Council of the Church of England and the Church of 

Rome being holden, with a View to accommodate Religious 
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“ Differences, and to promote the Unity of Religion in the 
** Bond of Peace,” &c. I consider myself misrepresented. 

The object of sending my Reflections, on this very impor- 
tant subject, into the world, was to endeavour to conciliate 
the Romanists and the Protestants, that, through their union, 
religious schism might be checked, and peace restored to the 
Christian church. But the foundation of my endeavour was 
that error should be renounced. ‘Uhis I insisted upon, in various 
parts of my pamphlet; and I did not, as will be seen by the 
extracts which I beg to produce, hesitate to write of the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation as a fundamental error. Yet, as 
though I had been striving to perpetuate error on this head, 
and to offer “the sacrifice of truth, on the altar of peace,” 
you observe ;— 

‘© Judging of the doctrine respecting the eucharist, in the 
‘¢ British and Roman church, as taught in their respective 
** confessions of faith, we must insist that they differ toto 
“© celo. Nor can they ever be reconciled, for as the decrees 
“ of the Council of Trent are infallibly true, it is utterly 
“‘ impossible to repeal or alter them. And let us hope that it 
“¢ is equally impossible for nations, who enjoy the light which 
“* we are blessed with, to admit, for one moment, a doctrine 
‘so absurd as that which supposes it possible for a dog to 
‘¢ swallow our Lord and Saviour, his body and his blood, his 
“ soul and divine nature, all at once.” 

Allow me to remark that this passage was uncalled for by 
my pamphlet, as the doctrine, thus described by you, is not 
defended in it; and pardon me if I suggest a wish that you 
had expressed yourself more reverently* on so very sacred a 
subject. You close your observations on my pamphlet thus; 

‘* To the beneficent intentions of our author we bear willing 
‘‘ evidence, and we would particularly recommend to the 
“« notice of our readers that part of his Essay, which relates 
‘‘ tothe determination of controversy, by deference to the 
“‘ authority of the primitive church. We think that it would 


— 





* However reverence may be due to truth, we know of none which | 
is the right of falsehood. Nor canthe conclusion we have drawn 
from the doctrine of transubstantiation, in p. 276 of our last Number, 
be justly charged with irreverence ; for it is a just and necessaty 
conclusion. It isa complete reductio ad alsurdum, and has beed 
heretofore urged on this subject. Witness the query of that blessed 
martyr of our church, and victim of Popish bigotry, Ann Askew. 
What, if a mouse should eat thereof? That mouse would b¢ 
damned!!! 
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“ be of infinite service, if some clearer notions of its history 
“and existence could be promulgated among us. If Mr. 
“ Wix, for he is well able, would employ his talents and 
“ leisure to that purport, it would have a much greater ten- 
“ dency to promote the end he has in view at present, than 
“ this endeavour at reconciling contradictions.” 

My endeavour was not tv reconcile contradictions; but, 
through calm and charitable consultation, to advance the aban- 
donment of error, and to promote Christian unity on Christian 
principles. But the passage, by which I consider myself to be 
especially misrepresented, is the following. After having 
allowed that the explanation of the mass, which I had produced 
from the Garden of the Soul, approached nearer to the lan- 
guage of some of our divines than is usual among the Roma- 
nists, you proceed,— 

‘© Nor is it clear how Mr. Wix deduces the doctrine of the 
“real presence from those words of our Catechism, which 
“ teach that the body and blood of Christ being the thing sig- 
“ nified in the Lord’s Supper are verily and indeed taken 
“ and received by the faithful.” 

Indeed, it is not clear how I deduced this doctrine ; for, in 
fact, I did not deduce it: nor is it clear to me how it could be 
imagined that I had deduced what [ had stated to be a great 
error.” 





* Weare sorry Mr. Wix should have taken offence at an expression 
which he seems to have understood in a stronger sense than by us 
intended. We were well aware, that neither did Mr. W. hold the 
doctrine of transubstantiation himself, nor endeavoured to prove it 
taught by our Catechism. But we considered the passages which he 
has quoted in this Letter from the pamphlet, as an attempt to shew 
that the doctrine of the real presence is not incompatible with the 
expressions used in our Catechism. Besides, we trust, our error will 
be deemed very excusable by those who recollect that these observations 
oa transubstantiation, are prefaced by Mr. Wix in the following 
manner, p.13. ‘* The church of Rome might, perhaps, relax in 
what the church of England considers her fundamental errors, and 
the church of England might incline a little more than she does to 
some of the favourite opinions or practices of the Romish church, 
Which are not unscriptural. (Query, which be they?) Among 
‘ro:s which are commonly objected against the church of Rome, 
‘fe transubstantiation, and the invocation of Angels and departed 
Saints. These are the grand sources of many other errors, as the 
church of England considers them, of the church of Rome. But 
here, surely, if a proper Christian temper on both sides were 
cultivated, mutual advances ‘to conciliation might be made.” We 
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To the words of the church Catechism, namely, that the 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and 
received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, 1 subjoined the 
following note. , 

‘© Language very nearly, if not equally strong, in favour of 
* the real presence, is used by the church of England, and 
** by her most learned and pious members, as is used by the 
* churchof Rome: and, as has been observed, individuals of 
* equal ability and piety, come to different conclusions 
“* respecting the meaning of that language. It is but just 
“that the same indulgence should be allowed to the church 
“ of Rome, as the church of England claims in the explana- 
“ tion of the language adopted, which explanation is to be 
“© found, not in any single passage, nor in the opinion of any 
“ individual ; but in the general complexion of those instruc- 
* tions which are given for the altar. ‘The reader’s attention 
“ is, therefore, requested, first, to the following strong pas- 
“¢ sages, from the writings of the church of England and her 
“‘ members, which do not necessarily lead to any idolatrous 
“ worship of the consecrated elements; and then, to the 
‘¢ instructions for hearing mass, prefixed to the devotions 
“ recommended on that solemn occasion in a book, entitled 


“© The Garden of the Soul. From the spirit of those instruc- 
* tions, which are given on authority, may we not indulge a 


* reasonable hope, that a dispassionate conference with 


“ Roman Catholics, might, even on this fundamental error of 
“ transubst:-ntiation, lead to mutual concession and unity of 
“¢ sentiment, so far, at least, as is necessary to the purpose 
6° desired, between them and other members of the visible 
“ church ?” 

Having produced the passages used by the members of the 
church of England, which I considered to assimilate with 
those used by the church of Rome; but which do not lead the 
members of our church to idolatrous worship of the conse- 
crated elements, I further observed in a note ;— 

“ Let any unprejudiced person read the preceding extracts 
“ from the authorized bocks of the church of England and 
“ her accredited ministers. Let him then read the following 


——_4 





confess that any proposals of mutual advances on these sv bjects startled 
us and when we found the expressions of our Catechism pressed into 
the service, we did conceive it was for the purpose of shewing how 
easily the advance might be made. We are, however happy (0 
Hind ourselves mistaken. and that Mr Wix did not, in fact, contem: 
plate any advance towards transuds tantiationmore than ourselves. 
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« authorized instruction, from THe GARDEN OF THE SouL, 
«“ what the mass is, and for what end it is to be offered; and 
« dispassionately consider, whether every effort to effect an 
« harmonious understanding between the Roman Catholics 
“ and the members of the church of England, as to the 
« Sacrament, is to be abandoned as hopeless.” 

Is the language of the two preceding notes such as should 
have exposed me to the imputation of having deduced the 
doctrine of the real presence, as we have seen it described in 
the Revigious Rerrospecr? But, perhaps, it may be 
thought that I was unguarded in the text. 1 will, therefore, 
offer for consideration the whole passage, to which the notes 


, 

ir 

were subjuoined. ; | 
i 

: 














‘ The words of our Saviour, who, § as they were eating, | 

‘took bread and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the , 
“ ¢ disciples, and said, take, eat, this is my body,’ and who, 
“ also, § took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, | 
“ ¢ saying, drink ye all of it, for this ismy blood of the New bot f 
“ ¢Pestament,’ are mysterious, and are differently understood nt 
“ hy some of the most pious, and most learned members of hey 
“the church of England. While some consider the Sacra- 
“ ment, thus instituted by our blessed Lord, simply as a | 
“ memorial, others understand the words in a sense which { 
‘“ induces them to believe, that, when they receive the conse- | 
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“ crated elements, they do more than barely commemorate | 

* the death and passion of Christ; and some conceive, that, 

“in the administration of the eucharist, a solemn sacrifice is } 

“ offered. But who shall say the precise point at which our 
“ faith should stop, in our humble adorations at the altar ? 

Here each individual, according to the sp'rit of our tolerant | : 

' 
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e @ “church, must be left to judge for himself ; and the Roman bike 





h ‘ Catholic seems, in some degree, warranted in the language : 
e “ with which he adverts to the real presence of Christ in the i 

= “ Sacrament, by the words of our Saviour; ‘ take, eat, this is 
“ ¢my body;’ by the words of St. Paul, ‘ the cup of blessing Aas 
ts “ ¢ which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood cf tT eer 
ad “ ¢ Christ ? the bread which we break, is it pot the communi n Pet bat 
ng “ “of the bedy of Christ?’ And by the answer in the church at 
—- @ “of England Catechism, to the question relating to the Br 
7 ; Sacrament ; ‘ what is the inward part or thing signified ?’ He 
nto which seniene is, § the body aud blood of Christ, which are 
ow ‘rerily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the 
to ‘ Lord’s Supper.’ On this, as on various other occasions of 
vm divine mystery, it becomes us devoutly to pray with the 
“ Father in the Gospel, who would benefit from a belief in 
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** the Almighty power of Jesus ; ‘ Lord, I believe ; help thoy 
‘* mine unbelief;’* and, having offered up this prayer, to 
‘* adopt the language of Scripture, and, as nearly as we can 
“¢ ascertain it, the language of the earliest Christian professors, 
** humbly aspiring after that belief which the language was 
“‘ intended to command, and judging, at the same time, 
“ with all meeckness and charity, of the opinions of our 
“ brethren of like weakness with ourselves, and never allowing 
“* different shades of opinion on matters above our compre- 
“* hension, to lead to schism in the church of Christ.’’+ 

I cannot conceive either that the above passage, or the two 
notes, (and my pamphlet no otherwise noticed the doctrine of 
transubstantiation,) should expose me to the charge of having 
deduced a doctrine described as absurd to a degree which | 
will not repeat. If, indeed, I am said to have expressed 
myself as believing Christ present at the great solemn service 
of the church, I may well support my expression, since we 
have Christ’s own authority that where two or three are gathered 
together in lus name there is he wn the midst of them. But I 
hope, as I believe, that I have uttered nothing on the occasion 
but what may be allowed to any consistent Protestant desirous 
of cuaritably promoting the unity of the Gospel. 

I was well aware, before I sent my reflections to the press, 


that I should expose myself to the censure of many, to whose 
good opinion | was not indifferent. I was sensible that recon- 
cilers, though very able and very pious men, such as Cassander 





«°% Mark ix. 24.” 


+ Mr. Wix will surely allow that this expression, different shades 
of opinion, is far too gentle for the discrepancy of faith in the British 
and Romish churches respecting the Lord’s Supper. ‘Those of our 
church, who have spoken the most mysteriously on this subject, have 
yet always confined their speculations to spiritual operations only. 
They have ever regarded the elements to remain unaffected either by 
change or addition. If they regard them as an expiatory and 
eucharistical sacrifice, which is the highest notion obtaining among us, 
still they regarded them as remaining food for the body. Thus the pascal 
lamb received by sacrifice anew denomination only. It remained 
wholesome food as much as any other lamb of the flock. On this 
very important subject, a marked distinction must be ever kept in 
view. ‘There isa direct opposition of sentiment existing between us, 
no slight shades of difference ; but a wide chasm, and we are sorty 
to see it otherwise represented. To make a thorough cure, the wound 
must be probed to the bottom, however painful the operation. To 
make a real union, falsehood must be completely exposed, however! 


grating to the feelings of its professors. 
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and Grotius, and others, had had the misfortune to be con- 
demned by all parties: and I was not unsuspicious that [ 
might share the same fate. I was prepared to hear my attempt 
represented as impracticable ; to be accused of folly in making 
it; but IT was not prepared to be charged with having deduced 
a ductrine, on the renunciation of which, among other erro- 
neous doctrine, I could alone hope for reconciliation between 
the church of England and the church of Rome. 

Suffer me to avail myself of this opportunity again to 
express an anxious desire that the Council could be cailed. 
Believe me that my purpose is as remote as any person’s can be 
from sacrificing truth on the altar of peace, It is to promote 
the true charities of our Christian profession, and to restrain 
the wild career of schism which tramples, in its course, on all 
that is essentia! to the harmony of the Gospel, or conducive to 
the purity of religion. 

If I know my own heart, and if I understand the Gospel of 
my Saviour, my purpose is assuredly good. Would that it had 
been in more able hands! I have done according to the talent 
that has been committed to me; and—LiBeravi ANIMEM 
MrEAM. 

Humble, indeed, I am; but I am not weak enough to 
expect any practical result, at present, from the publication 
of my sentiments. It may serve, however, to preserve, in the 
minds of reflecting persons, a subject to which the consistent 
professor of Christ’s peaceable religion must ever be alive, and 
may, perhaps, stimulate to a revival of the attempt at some 
period more favourable than the present. 

I will conclude by observing that, since the publication of 
my pamphlet, I have been honoured with communications 
both from the Clergy and the Laity of the Roman church. I 
have received from the Clergy, especially, kindness which I 
shall ever gratefully remember ; and I have had assurances of 
the practicability of my object, which to me are most esti- 
mable. But the hope of success depends altogether on a 
proper temper being cultivated on both sides. This has been 
observed in my pamphlet, and this is repeated. If the Pro- 
testant provokingly argues, that the attempt is needless or 
absurd, and proudly rejects conciliation, under the plea that 
the absurdities of infallibility are insurmountable; or, if the 
Romanist uncharitably charges, upon the peaceably-inclined 
Protestant, heresy, then must both parties remain unhappily 
atissue, and far from the way of peace in which they should 
be found. The prayer of St. Paul for the Israelites, who 
rejected their Saviour, was that they might be saved, and the 
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prayer of your correspondent for the Romanist and for the 
Protestant, is, that error may be renounced, that the progress 
of schism may be checked, and that they may, by the blessing 
of Almighty God, become ONE FOLD UNDER ONE SHEPHERD, 
Jesus Curist.* 
Iam, Sir, 
Your’s, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL WIX, 
London, June 4, 1818. 


—_ — 





—~—> 


* We beg leave to a'da few observations on the remainder of this 
Letter. Mr. Wix seems to build much on the favourable expressions 
in the Gardin of the Soul, respecting mass, and has styled these 
authorezed instriciicas, see note to p, 22. But we must insist that 
these are neiiher authorized instructions, nor yet the full opinion of 
the writer, nor of any authority if they were. The author of the 
Garden of the Soul wes Bishop Challoner, a person of much weight 
in his time, no doubt, among the Roman Ca'bolics. Still his opinion 
is the opinion of one individual only, and could at any time be 
disclaimed by the Society to which he belonged. Does Mr. W, 
consider himse:f concluded by what Hoadley has taught respecting the 
Lord’s Supper? We are persuaded he does not. It, therefore, 
Challoner carried his opinions no farther than those expressed in these 
passages from lis Garden, it will only prove that he fell short of the 
faithof hischarch ‘This, however, was not the case with the Bishop, 
Why he has thus glossed over the truth, we do not pretend to guess ; 
but that he held transubstantiation himself, is evident frem these 
observations on St. Ignatius, in the second volume of his works, p. 147. 
‘- Hence it appears, that io the time of the Disciples of the Apostles, 
all orthodox Christians believed, and acknowledged the eucharist to 
be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, even that same flesh, which 
suffered for our sins, and which the Father raised up again by his 
bounty, and none but heretics denied it.’ The author of the Garden 
of the Soul seems, therefore, little disposed to make any advance 
towards us; but teaches, in conformity with the Council of Trent, 
ail the horrid absurdities of transubstantiation. Mr. Wix may, 
perhaps, allege that the extract we have given is irreconcilable with 
what he has quoted from the Garden of the Soul. We are certainly 
of that opinion ourselves. But whether it is permitted to the Jesuits 
to hold an esoteric and an exoteric doctrine, or whether, as in China, 
we may be indulged with worshipping in the Hall of our Ancestors, 
to us it matters not, truth only is our object, Magna est & TANDEM 
prevalelit. 

We are afraid Mr. W. will not thank us for thus destroying the 
flower of his Garden, yet we feel ourselves compelled to attempt 
more, and would diminish the satisfaction he expresses at the attention 
received from Clergy and Laity of the Roman Catholic persuasion. 
Our venerable mother, who for more than 1700 years, has suffered 
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slike from their enmity and their civility, would have whispered in 


his caf, ; ; 
Timeo Danaos, & Dona ferentes. 


Nothing, indeed, could have been at this juncture more favourable 
to Popish interests than this publication of Mr. Wix’s. The violent 
Sermons of Mr. Gandolphy had impressed all persons with the 
conviction that the Jesuits were as much slaves to the Pope, and the 
interests of Rome now, as at their first [nstitation. His virulence 
carried him not only to discuss the points always in debate between 
the churches ; but to revive slanders long since extinguished and 
forgotten. He formally denied the Validity of our Episcopal Ordina- 
tions, and insisted on the truth of the Nag’s Head Story so triumphantly 
refuted by a Priest of his own persuasion. Norcan we look on these 
effusions as the work of an obscure individual. They have been 
examined, ratified, and as it were, consecrated by the highest 
authorities of the Popish church. Bishop Poynter foreseeing the 
mischief which they might occasion, wisely endeavoured to suppress 
them. These endeavours were violently opposed, and the mutual 
opposition served to make the publication more generally known. 
We remember the unfavourable impressions made by some quotations 
from them at the last discussion of the Roman Catholic Question. 
Afterwards, came forth the Notes of the Rhemish Testament, in 
which the duty of murdering heretics, of burning by a slow fire, 
Ann Askew, Cranmer, Latimer, &c. was cooly inculcated as the 
acknowledged doctrine of Rome. At this very moment these doctrines 
and these notes are diligently promulgated among the Irish. Protes- 
tants of all ranks naturally were a'armed. ‘They truely said, these 
people threaten our lives as soon as they are strong enough to take 
them. So serious, indeed, became that alarm, as to excite just 
apprehensions lest we should take decisive measures for our own 
security. A step surely naturalenough. The Popish party, therefore, 
exerted themselves to hush: up the matter as well as they could. The 
Catholic Board was requested to retire for a while. No petition was 
to be presented at this Session of Parliament, Dr. Troy kindly 
published Mrs. Trimmer’s Abridgement of the New Testament 
without note or comment. When—lo—beyond expectation, comes 
forth Mr. Wix’s pamphlet endeavouring to shew the Expediency of 
aitempting a Conciliation with men who were thus avowedly thirsting 
lor the blood of our sons, our daughters, and ourselves. Let the 
reader observe that these murderous doctrines were the avowed and 
acknowledged tenets of Popery. For the learned and judicious 
Dean of Achonry, (whose own lite, by the bye, has been lately 
threatened,) very properly embodied these notes in a volume, proving 
at the same time, by various documents, that they were the deliberate 
opinion, as we have felt them to bethe constant practice of that 
dolatrous church. And idolators from the inhabitants of Chaldzea, 
inthe days of Abraham, to the devotees of Juggernaut, in our own 
lime, were ever murderers. ——No wonder, then, that excessive Civility 
should be shewn to a respectable Protestant Clergyman, whose 
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seasonable publication seemed so well calculated to throw the veil of 
oblivion over such recent and such atrocious writings. But if Mr 
Wix would press any oneof them to inform him how far the chureh 
of Rome would probably advance in the correction cf any important 
error imputed to her, he would soon find all the beautiful scenery of 
peace and union, which have been pictured ov Lis miud’s eye, to 
vanish into the air, 

Nor leave a rack behind. 









FOUR ADDITIONAL STANZAS FOR SPENSER’s 
FAIRY QUEEN. 






See Boox I.—Canro IV.—Sranza XVIII.—&c. &e. 
XXXVI. 


Tue seventh, Censortousngss, with lip up curl’d, 
Did on a snarling Mastirr crooked ride, 
At war with all that’s fair in this foul world, 
A compound of malignity and pride ; 
For ever prone to censure and to chide, 
She praises only where she might reprove, 
Nor worth in man or woman can abide, 
Stranger to Friendship, execrating Love, 
She courts the raven dark and harasses the dove.* 


XXXVII. 
Holds man that ‘* JEWEL in a thrice-barr’d chest,”+ 
In days when faith and fealty both wax cool, 
A plain bold spirit in a loyal breast, 
An heart long-train’d in honour’s goodly school ? 
This deadly fiend, who aims on earth to rule, 
Will urge her minions to deface his fame, 
To blast him as a bigot or a fool, | 
To call his worth some ignominious name, 
And crush him with a load of obloquy and shame. 


XXXVI. 

The eighth was black INcGratituDE, who perch’d 

Upon Hyenas back most warily, 
Around her with an eye of Argus search’d 

For hapless victims of her perfidy. 

Hated by Gop, and eke by man is she, 
Doom’d in the sacred volume to partake, 

With wizard foul, the dismal destiny, 
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* Dat veniam corvis—vexat censura columbas.---Hor. 
+ A jewel in a thrice-barr'd chest, 
Is a bold spirit in a loyal breast.---SHAKSFEARE. 
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An Trish Melody. 333 


‘hat sends them as the offspring of the snake, 
To feel th’ eternal fire of Acherontic lake. 


XXXIX. 
Who has not mark’d INcratitupeE’s pale eye, 
Which owns an obligation in the mind, 
Yet from a friend, as from a foe would fly, 
Nor temper with one kindly glance the act unkind. 
And oft, too oft to Love’s strong power resigned, 
The beauteous Maiden by this Demon won, 
Was dooim’d in lover false, a foe to find, 
Who spurn’d her from his feet, deceiv’d, undone, 
To wander thro’ a cold, wide world, unpitied and alone. 


XL. 
“* And after all,* upon the waggon beam, 
Rode Satan, with a smarting whip in hand, 
With which he forward lash’d the lazy team, 
So oft as Stora still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Shouting for joy, and still before their way 
A foggy mist had cover’d all the land, 
And underneath their feet all scatter’d lay, 
Dead sculls and bones of men whose life had gone astray. 
Lifford, May 1, 1818. 


> 





AN IRISH MELODY. 


————— 


Tune—“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.” 


Own Life’s rough road give me a friend, 
To guard me from the wily stranger, 
Who friendship often will pretend, 
To lead men into guilt or danger ; 
And let that friend be frank and free, 
Not often grave nor oft caressing, 
Of kindly manners let him be, 
Truth, valour, wit, and worth possessing. 


-encue 





* This stanza is given as a specimen of the original, of which the 
foregoing are an imitation. The preceding personages in Lucifer’s 
cavalcade are IpLteness, GrutTTony, Lecnery, Avarice, Envy, 

pe "ud WraiH; the first mounted ona slothful ass, the second on a 
Lithy swine, the third ona bearded goat, the fourth en a camel laden 
vith gold, the fifth on a ravenous wolf, and the sixth upon a restive 

ive This allegory exhibits a grand subject for painting. 
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An Trish Melody. 


CHORUS, 


Oh, Frrenpsuip! balm of human woe 
To man in high or low condition, 

Oh, ne’er may I| thy sweets forego, 
From pride, caprice, or foul suspicion. 


In Summer days, so fair and gay, 
When Nature’s charms are most beguiling, 
How sweetly with a friend we stray 
O’er woodland wilds in beauty smiling ; 
And when brown Autumn holds her reign, 
Expanding all her golden treasure, 
We range togetier o’er the plain, 
Inhaling health, and joy, and pleasure. 
Cuor.—Oh, Frievdship ! balm of human woe, &c. 


When Winter wildly rages round, 
And icy fetters bind the four:tain ; 
When chilling frost congeals the ground, 
And hoary snow surrounds the mountain, 
How happy may our ev’nings glide, 
In social converse calmly moving, 
Close by the hearth’s bright blazing side, 
Whilst each around is lov’d and loving! 


CHORUS. 


Oh, Friendship! balm of human woe 
To man in high and low condition, 
Oh, ne’er may | thy sweets forego, 
From pride, caprice, or foul suspicion. 


Lifford, May 2, 1818. 


P.S. Our sheets had been prepared for the press, when 4 
correspondent transmitted us an account of the Loughrea 
Associations, which is unavoidably deferred till our next 


Number. 
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Erraia in last month’s Retrospect. 


P. 276, 4th line from top, for consecration read consubstantiation. 
P. 277, 25d line, dele that. 
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